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INTRODUCTION 

Despite declining tensions between the U.S. and the Soviet Union and the recent coup attempt against 
Najibullah in Kabul, this past quarter has not seen any dramatic change in the situation in Afghanistan. The 
country remains in a state of war and the refugees have continued to choose not to return, often citing 
security as a major reason. 

As long as this stalemate remains, the refugee population will continue to need the critical services which 
it cannot provide for itself. Refugees continue to flee war zones and make the dangerous jqurney to 
Pakistan. Remote camps in Pakistan, which have existed for many years, still lack basic support services. 

Mark Luce, IPC's Deputy Director visited one of these remote areas, North Waziristan, in March. He reported 
that in one of the camps at least 50% of the population still lives in tents after five years. In the same camp, 
only two wells provide potable water for the entire population of 8,413. The nearest BHU (Basic Health 
Unit) is four kilometers away and the two shops which service the camp sell only potatoes and onions. The 
shopkeepers claim that they make only Rs. 20 (less than one US dollar) profit per day because no one has 
any money. Clearly, continued efforts are required just to provide l)asic human services for many refugees 
in Pakistan. 

These unsatisfactory living conditions in Pakistan combined with the ongoing war create imposing barriers 
to the ultimate goal of repatriation. In March, IRC sponsored a Citizen's Commission visit to asses the 
opportunities for refugee return. They concluded that a central solution allowing mass repatriation to 
Afghanistan is not likely to occur at this time. 

Instead, efforts must focus on creating conditions both in Afghanistan and in Pakistan which promote 
repatriation. Areas in Afghanistan which can boast education and health services, clean water, and 
operational irrigation facilities will encourage refugees to return. In Pakistan, the more training refugees 
receive the higher the chances for successful repatriation. This includes both intensive high level training 
for those Afghans who will run rehabilitation programs and training for the general population such as public 
health, mine awareness, and primary education. As long as refugees are still living in tents without water, 
as they are in North Waziristan, the goal of repatriation will be hard to realize indeed. 

IRC will continue to work on the refugee problem at all these levels in Pakistan and in the rehabilitation of 
Afghanistan. Hopefully, the refugees may soon be able to return to their homes with dignity and honor. 
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REHABILITATION PROGRAM FOR AFGHANISTAN 



Introduction 

The Rehabilitation Program for Afghanistan (RPA) 
was conceived to provide rehabilitative programs 
to rebuild the basic infrastructures necessary for 
a safe and organized return of the refugees. If the 
potential for agricultural production and other 
services does not exist, there is very little 
incentive for refugees to return. RPA addresses 
this need through programs for rebuilding 
irrigation systems, constructing storehouses, 
providing wheat, maize, and vegetable seeds, 
starting nurseries and seed multiplication 
programs, immunizing the local populations, and 
providing clean water supplies. RPA is 
concentrating on nineteen target districts in 
Paktia, Paktika, Logar and Ningarhar. These are 
the areas from which most of the refugees in the 
Kohat District camps originally came. 

The impact of RPA's efforts is becoming 
increasingly evident. As district infrastructures are 
developing, more people are commuting back to 
Afghanistan to cultivate their lands, bazaars are 
emerging where last year there were none, and 
there is a general increase in civilian activity 
where RPA is operating. 

This quarter, RPA had to realign resources in 
order to keep up with changes in its programs. It 
is difficult for RPA to have long-term plans due to 
the fluctuating nature of the political climate and 
the needs of Afghanistan. Nevertheless, by the 
end of the quarter RPA's plans had been 
consolidated. RPA will continue with its on-going 
projects in six Paktia districts and will move into 
Urgoon in Paktika. Later in the year it may be 
possible to include additional districts. 

Shura Management Training Unit 

The Shura Management Training Unit (SMTU) 
strives to provide the skills for shuras in 
Afghanistan to become the equivalent of 
independent NGOs. The best approach for RPA 
has been to work through traditional ruling 
councils called shuras. Perhaps more 
importantly, working with the shuras to increase 
their ability to manage their own programs is a 
first step toward self-reliance. IRC has established 
good relations with many shura elders through 
their work in the camps during the past decade 
and this has facilitated the development of the 
trust necessary for a working relationship. Shura 
management training is an integral part of all RPA 
activities in Afghanistan. Shura Project Managers 
trained by the SMTU are responsible for 
managing all the day to day activities of the 
projects. As SMTU instructors develop the 



administrative skills of the shura-trainees, they 
should be able to assume more and more 
responsibility for the tasks required in planning 
and implementing programs. By the end of the 
year, shura management should be able to do the 
following: plan projects and write proposals; 
interact successfully with donors such as the UN; 
monitor, evaluate, write reports for, and improve 
their projects. As long as necessary or possible 
RPA plans to remain available in an advisory role. 

In February and March, RPA held a month long 
workshop on project planning and proposal 
writing. Also during March, the SMTU was 
contracted to provide administrative systems as 
well as monitoring and evaluation training to 30 
staff members from RONCO, a USAID 
subcontractor providing commodity distributions 
in Afghanistan. This gives the SMTU an 
opportunity to broaden their training expenence 
and field test new curriculum. 

In the future, the twelve administrators who have 
already received basic, proposal, and report 
writing training will continue to have their skills 
enhanced. In addition, RPA has initiated the 
selection process for trainees from Urgoon, 
Paktika. If funding becomes available for any of 
the three or four additional districts currently 
under development, administrators from those 
areas will require training as well. 

Surveys 

The first phase of RPA's overall program has been 
to survey the 19 targeted districts. Of these, 17 
have been completed to date. The surveys 
provide data on irrigation, agricultural 
capabilities/level of destruction, medical and 
education infrastructures, population level, and 
security. RPA's surveying teams completed five 
more districts this quarter leaving only two 
districts unsurveyed, due to security reasons. 
Staff cuts have resulted from the near completion 
of this phase of the program. The priority now is 
on data entry and analysis in the form of district 
profiles, of which five have been completed. 
Karez ' (traditional irrigation system) and 
agricultural information have already been entered 
for all 17 districts as these sectors have the 
highest priority for returning refugees. 

Monitoring 

In January the ten monitors sent to collect 
information on the distribution of 575 tons of 
improved wheat seed and accompanying fertilizer 
and 1 050 tons of edible wheat returned with their 
reports (see Appendix I, Table 1). They found 
that the distribution, though fair, was conducted 
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on a tribal basis, rattier tlian according to the 
planned schedule. The original schedule involved 
distributing the commodities equally among 
farmers regardless of landholding. Although 
shura administrators reported to RPA several 
months ago that this had been done, the 
monitors discovered that this was not the case. 
RPA will adjust future distributions to reflect the 
actual system used in each area and will 
endeavour to ensure that accurate records are 
kept by shura administrators. The monitors also 
found that wheat certification tags had not been 
kept by all farmers as had been instructed. 
However, on a later mission conducted by RPA 
agricultural extensionists and shura administrators 
were able to provide lists of which types of seed 
had been planted in each district. 

In another mission, monitors again looked at 
karezes (traditional underground irrigation 
systems) implemented under the first 
RPA/UNHCR agreement. These karezes are in 
the Paktia districts of Danda Patan, Jani Khel and 
Musa Khel. Monitors found that work on 7 of the 
20 karezes had been completed satisfactorily. In 
some cases, more work than had been required 
in the contract had taken place. Of the remaining 
13 karezes, 9 are nearing completion (see 
Appendix I, Table 2). 

Recently monitors were sent to the districts of 
Danda Patan, Jani Khel and Musa Khel to monitor 
19 karezes as part of the first phase of the second 
round of UNHCR irrigation projects. The first 
stage (25 percent) of work had been completed in 
nine karezes. Monitors were encouraged to find 
that of these nine, five karezes were much further 
along, in some cases as much as 70 percent 
complete. Work had not begun on two other 
karezes and one was not monitored due to 
security reasons. Work on the remaining seven 
karezes had not yet reached the 25 percent 
completion mark (see Appendix I, Table 3). 

Although the concept of monitoring is generally 
viewed as a threatening one by the Afghans in 
that their work is being "checked", the number of 
problems identified by the monitors suggests that 
the reports are fairly objective. RPA is trying to 
encourage the acceptance of monitoring as a 
constructive activity to help identify problems. At 
the end of February a monitoring work shop was 
held for monitors and agriculture extensionists. 
The workshop focused on technical information 
gathering methods but also stressed the need for 
objective reporting. Participants asked for more 
workshops suggesting that it was useful. 



Irrigation and Construction 

RPA's Irrigation and Construction division 
specializes on low-technology, community-based 
projects. It endeavors to restore the infrastructure 
of selected districts in Afghanistan to their 
previous working capacity by providing funds and 
technical advice to the local population. The 
people of the district are expected to do the work 
themselves using locally-derived materials, skills 
and administrative structures. Repair of the 
agricultural infrastructure will enable the food 
producing capacity of Afghanistan to be restored 
and provide an incentive for refugees to return. 

Irrigation: The Irrigation division is currently 
working on karezes in six districts of Paktia. 
RPA's current agreement with UNHCR includes 
twenty-two karezes in the districts of Danda 
Patan, Jani Khel and Musa Khel. In March RPA 
released second installments of funds for all but 
four of these karezes. Releasing these funds was 
contingent upon at least 25 percent of the work 
being completed. As mentioned in the monitoring 
report above, several karezes were actually up to 
70% completed. Nine karezes funded by UNDP 
in the three districts of Jaji/Ali Khel, Jaji/Ahmed 
Khel and Laj Mangal are also more than 25 
percent finished. 

The quarter was not without difficulties. RPA had 
to cancel one diversion dam in Danda Patan 
because of a water rights dispute. In addition, 
there have been some problems in Ali Khel's 
administrative system (UNDP karez) over 
responsibility for the project. Current negotiations 
between RPA and the shura will soon solve this 
problem. Meanwhile, the project is proceeding on 
the assumption that a resolution will be reached. 

Construction: The Construction division aims to 
build diversion dams and storage buildings in the 
target projects. The Irrigation division (karezes) 
has had priority over the Construction projects, 
but in this quarter the Construction division has 
moved into full swing. Diversion dams are 
traditional dams which divert water flow upstream 
to create a deep pool near fields. Canals then 
distribute water from the pool. Traditionally, a log 
jam diverts the flow but RPA has instituted the use 
of wire gabions produced by IPC's Self-Reliance 
Program which last much longer. The other main 
project is the construction of storage buildings. 
The communities will primarily use the buildings 
for grain and seed bank storage in coordination 
with RPA's agricultural projects. They could also 
function as distribution centers for agricultural 
products and emergency supply centers should 
mass repatriation occur. 
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In March of 1990, the work on the Danda Dam in 
Danda Patan finished. In celebration of the 
opening, the local shura fired their Kalyshnikovs. 
The Jani Khel dam will be completed soon. By 
the end of March the community had built 
everything but a retaining wall upstream of the 
dam, which should be completed in time for 
spring irrigation. Unfortunately, RPA had to 
cancel its plans for another dam project in Danda 
Patan (Sperkai Wall). The local shura feared 
conflict with a wealthy landowner who had 
diverted water from the old canal during the war, 
and so the program was cancelled and the 
funding diverted to karez repair. 

The construction of a storage building in Musa 
Khel has begun this quarter. Many materials have 
arrived at the site and the shura reported that they 
have excavated trenches for the foundation. 
Construction of an additional storage building in 
Danda Patan will soon begin, although a local 
dispute over who will provide the labor has 
caused delays. A quick resolution would allow 
the completion of the building in time to provide 
storage for the summer corn crop. If funding 
becomes available, storage buildings will be built 
in all six of RPA's currently active districts. 

Agriculture 

RPA's Agriculture program aims to improve 
Afghan farmers productivity in terms of the 
quantity, quality, and variety of their crops. The 
geographic and climatic extremes in Afghanistan 
impose serious barriers to agricultural success. 
In addition, the level of soil fertility is so low that 
large amounts of fertilizer are required to bring it 
up to acceptable levels. The conflict with the 
Soviet Union has exacerbated these problems. 
The bombing of irrigation systems and the lack of 
maintenance due to the war has reduced food 
production capacity. Land mines have restricted 
access to farmland. Reductions in livestock 
populations have led to shortages of farm power. 
As with its other programs, RPA works with local 
shura councils to increase the ability of districts in 
Afghanistan to support and encourage the return 
of refugees. 

During the first quarter of 1990, RPA has 
emphasized staff development in addition to 
regular program administration. RPA 
agriculturalists attended a five day FAO .workshop 
dealing with fruit tree nursery management 
techniques. A two day RPA workshop at the 
Darsamand training center involved the 
standardization of agricultural yield data collection 
and monitoring. Standardization of field 
information allows for data comparison between 
NGOs which is critical in making regional 



assessments. The workshop also covered 
photographic monitoring methods, administration 
of village based surveys, and future funding 
sources. Finally, RPA assisted in the planning of 
a FAO sponsored three day technical wheat 
workshop organized for all NGOs. 

Fruit Trees: The loss of many fruit tree orchards 
and forests has created serious agricultural and 
ecological problems in Afghanistan. Two major 
factors have caused this deforestation. First, 
unregulated harvesting of forests for fuel and 
timber for export provides an important source of 
income for many Afghans. Second, forest and 
fruit trees were viewed as important resources 
and were subsequently targeted for destruction 
by the communist forces. This deforestation 
leads to erosion causing the loss of essential top 
soil. Experts estimate that 60-70% of the Afghan 
forest reserves have been lost. 

This quarter, RPA distributed 27,000 fruit trees 
supplied by FAO to six districts of Paktia 
Province. These fruit trees had been planted in 
November by RPA. RPA agriculturalists also 
established three Paktia distrtet level fruit and 
reforestation tree nurseries. These nurseries 
contain high quality apple tree saplings and root 
stock, stone fruit tree saplings and black poplar 
cuttings. RPA technicians are training six Afghan 
villagers in nursery management to run the 
nurseries. 

Vegetables: RPA agricultural technicians have 
also established three vegetable seedling 
nurseries. The nurseries include eggplant, onion, 
pepper and tomato seedlings. These seedlings, 
propagated from high quality seed in Paktia, will 
be used for Afghan farmer distribution. These 
resources will improve local economies and 
access to food resources. A proposal to the 
Afghan Cultural Assistance Foundation (ACAF) 
for new improved varieties of carrot, melon, 
squash, cucumber and tomato seed is currently 
under review. 

Wheat and Maize: In the 1st quarter of 1990, RPA 
has changed its approach to resource distribution. 
Each target district will receive an initial injection 
of high yielding seed, but thereafter the supply of 
seed will mostly come from multiplication projects 
within Afghanistan. These internal multiplication 
seed programs represent an effort to reduce 
dependence on outside assistance. 

RPA is currently proposing to establish sixty seed 
multiplication/demonstration programs for both 
wheat and maize in six Paktia provinces. RPA will 
rent the land used in the program, provide 
intensive seed multiplication training for one- 
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hundred and twenty villagers on demonstration 
farms, and maintain control of all multiplied seed. 
RPA technicians will closely monitor cultivation 
and harvest to ensure production of high quality 
seeds. The seed will then be transported to 
shura-managed grain storehouses in Paktia. The 
sale of the multiplied seed in local bazaars will be 
used to generate income for shuras and to 
reimburse expenses. In addition to any direct 
benefits, it is hoped that this region will provide an 
example of seed multiplication and increase its 
usage in surrounding areas. 

Medical 

Medical Training: During this quarter RPA trained 
four dental technicians and eight microscopists. 
The dental technicians have all been hired by the 
Swedish Committee and are now working inside 
Afghanistan. The dental training unit also gave 
courses to paramedics for Freedom Medicine. 
The microscopists, after having completed their 
training with RPA, went on to a supplemental one 
month course with MSF Belgium/Holland in 
malaria analysis. Following this, five of the 
technicians passed a standardized WHO exam. 
They are currently all working inside Afghanistan 
with the Swedish Committee in Paktia. A 
proposal to WHO for the training of eight more 
microscopists for the various areas of Afghanistan 
has been completed. 

As an example of how RPA cooperates with other 
NGOs in relief work, RPA trained Freedom 
Medicine paramedics in dental care, sanitation, 
and water supply. The Sanitation and Vaccination 
divisions also held training sessions for their own 
people. See their reports below. 

Sanitation a nd Water Supply: During 1990 RPA 
will attempt to establish 2,000 latrines and 
improve approximately 1 5 water supply systems 
in the six active districts of Paktia. In January 
preliminary surveys of villagers were undertaken 
to gauge community acceptance of the project 
and locate villages where the work can begin. 
Seven men were selected for training as 
sanitarians out of forty seven candidates. The 
training curriculum and materials have been 
developed and the training will commence in mid- 
April. 

Vaccination Prngram- During 198933,000 women 
and children received their first dose of basic 
childhood immunizations and tetanus (for women) 
in eight districts of Paktia. In January the 
vaccinators began to give the second dose of 
vaccinations in order to fully immunize the 
populations. Unfortunately, the defaulter rate 
(those people who do not turn up for their second 



dose) has been very high. After discussions with 
the vaccinators, RPA decided to hold workshops 
in five districts with local shuras in order to 
explain the necessity of the second dose. After 
the workshops 5,179 children and 5,702 women 
were vaccinated. In March, a monitoring trip to 
Chamkani District confirmed that the vaccinators 
needed to spend more time on health education 
to ensure that people registered for the^ second 
dose. Othen^^ise, however, the report confirmed 
that the operation was running smoothly. 

This quarter a surveillance system has been set 
up to monitor diseases which develop despite of 
the vaccination program. A form has been 
developed where the vaccinators will record the 
details of any EPI diseases they come across 
during their vaccination campaign. Having a 
record of disease cases to analyze will allow RPA 
to more easily discover any errors in its own 
system, such as problems with the cold chain or 
the potency of the vaccine, or determine if 
supplementary programs should be started. 

The Afghan Vaccination Program Supervisor was 
selected and sent for management training with 
Save The Children Fund/UK. This is in line with 
IPC's general goal of development of Afghan 
management staff. It is hoped that by the end of 
this year the Afghan Supervisor will be able to 
take full responsibility for the program. 

At the end of the quarter in March, the agreement 
with UNICEF was finalized and signed. UNICEF 
has agreed to fund the continuation of RPA's 
vaccination efforts in Paktia through the middle of 
1991. 

Mobile Stabilization Units for Demining Activities: 
Just getting under way this quarter, the Mobile 
Stabilization Units for Demining Activities program 
is the ne>Afest addition to RPA medical activities. 
The objective is to set up three mobile units which 
will follow demining teams as they locate and 
detonate mines in Afghanistan. Three 
ambulances have already been purchased and 
RPA is now preparing a proposal for the support 
of the staff and on-going costs of the operation. 
RPA will submit the proposal at the end of April. 

This project will require a great deal of 
coordination with Operation Salam's Demining 
program and with other agencies doing demining. 
It will also be necessary to work out with the 
International Committee for the Red Cross and 
other agencies having surgical capabilities in their 
programs how referrals to their facilities can be 
organized. 

Interaction with other agencies has already begun 
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as RPA consults with organizations like UNOCA to 
determine exactly what sort of staff, supplies, and 
services need to be supplied. Initial indications 
are that two well-trained para-medics familiar with 
trauma situations will be needed for each unit. 
Staff will be recruited from persons already trained 
through the various medical training agencies. 
RPA's Medical Division will provide refresher 
training if necessary. The staff will also receive 
some administrative training in order to be self- 
sufficient mobile units in terms of record keeping, 
etc. 

There is the additional possibility that thes6 units 
could also provide some t)asic medical services 



to villagers in the areas where the demining 
activities are taking place. The extent of the 
services to be provided is currently being studied. 

Other 

Seven shipping containers of used clothing, 
donated by Lutheran Worid Service, were 
distributed through RPA this quarter. The majority 
of this clothing was given to shura^ groups for 
distribution in Afghanistan. Some of the clothing 
was given to newly arrived refugees in the camp 
of Shin Dand, where IRC has a medical unit. 



THE HANGU MEDICAL PROGRAM 

Introduction 

The Hangu Medical Program responds to the 
medical needs of the Afghan refugee population 
with both curative and preventative measures. 
Basic Health Units (BHU's) offer curative services 
while the Public Health Program addresses 
preventative needs. This division, however, is 
theoretical; in practice the curative and 
preventative approaches are integrated. Basic 
Health Units consist of main clinics, maternal and 
child health (MCH), referral service, an 
immunization program, dental clinic and 
laboratories. The public health program is 
comprised of sanitation, community health 
workers (male and female) and female health 
worker programs. 

Although the budget cuts in 1989 caused the 
medical program to completely reorganize, the 
first quarter has revealed that the program has 
been handling the refugee's needs successfully. 
In fact, during the 1st quarter of 1990, the Hangu 
Medical Program began discussions with the 
Project Director for Health about extending its 
activities to the old Shin Dand camp (population 
5,000) and Ghulam Banda camp (population 
8,100). The agency responsible for both camps 
left in March, but may be able to assist IRC with 
medicine supplies if IRC does assume 
responsibility. While the decision is being made 
the old Shin Dand refugees have been attending 
the IRC clinics in new Shin Dand. 

The Village Extension Worker (VEW) Program has 
been discontinued. However, refresher courses 
will be offered to those who have already been 
trained. 



BASIC HEALTH UNITS 

Main Clinics 

The activities in all 13 clinics In the Kohat district 
continued to operate smoothly. The total number 
of visits this quarter was 132,199, a 40,000 
decrease from last quarter. This reflects a major 
decrease in malaria, eye infections, ENT, 
diarrhoea, and skin diseases, with a slight 
increase of bronchitis, compared to last quarter. 

The most common diagnoses for adults were 
upper respiratory infections, joint/bone 
complaints and gastric problems. For children 
under 5, the main diagnoses were upper 
respiratory infections, bronchitis, ENT, diarrheas, 
and skin infections. A total of 1343 births and 81 
deaths were recorded. 

Fx panded Prr>qrann of I nnnnunization 
All of the medical doctors, both male and female, 
attended an EPI workshop in Swat (north of 
Peshawar) for one week. The theme of the 
workshop was the emphasis on 100% 
vaccination coverage for under one-year old and 
the pregnant women in 1990. Medical personnel 
from all areas working with refugee children in 
NWFP attended the workshop run by the Pakistan 
Director of Health (PDH) and UNHCR. Several of 
IPC's doctors were asked to give presentations 
on their experiences in IRC camp areas. 

As an exercise for the EPI workshop, a standard 
75 household survey was done in 4 camps with 
the BHU staff. The staff went to 75 houses in the 
area of the BHU, and asked for immunization 
records for children under five, under two, and 
women of child bearing age. The results for 
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coverage are not necessarily conclusive due to 
the methodology used. Rather, the surveys were 
done for the experience of conducting a survey 
and to understand why some children and 
mothers had not been vaccinated. Main reasons 
for cases not immunized were: 

• Education: The mother did not know a 
second or third dose was needed 

• Organization: The mother did not know the 
time or the place of immunization 

• Family problems: The mother was too busy, 
or there were family problems and illnesses. 

The PDH/UNHCR also supplied new sterilization 
equipment to IRC vaccinators. Training was given 
to the EPI Supervisor, and then to all the 
vaccinators. IRC vaccinators were the first to use 
the new equipment and two weeks later an 
evaluation verified that the new equipment was 
effective. 

The Hangu Medical Program also designed an 
Outreach Vaccination Program for Community 
Health Workers (CHW's) to help achieve the 1 00% 
immunization goal. In the next three months, 3 
lady vaccinators will hopefully have been trained 
for this program. Please see the Community 
Health worker report for further details. 
Malaria: Malaria was not a problem this quarter, 
with a major decrease in positive lab slides and 
diagnosis. But, with the rains and the summer 
months approaching, a drastic increase is 
expected. Kohat is one of the three districts that 
are severely effected by malaria, and it appears 
this trend will continue for 1990. 

PDH/UNHCR presented the results of their 
surveys, studies and new malaria guidelines at 
the last Health Coordinator's meeting in February, 
which IRC attended. Some of the highlights from 
the guidelines are: 

• Quick diagnosis, early referral, and case 
treatment 

• Follow up 

• Health education: 

1 ) Personal protection (netting.screens, etc.) 

2) Community protection (destroying 
breeding sites) 

• Surveys and effective spraying 

IRC will follow through with these guidelines and 
work with the PDH to coordinate efforts in order 
to manage whatever the season may bring. 

TuberculQ§i$: This program continues to run very 
smoothly. BHU staff participation in several 
seminars has resulted in greatei- coordination of 



TB control efforts. The seminar workshops 
addressed the contribution each individual health 
program must make to control TB. Currently 174 
patiehts are under TB treatment out of vyhich half 
were smear positive and half negative. 
Additionally, there^are 72 extra-pulmonary cases. 

Referral Service 

Patients that are too ill to be treated at the BHDs 
^re sent to IPC's Hangu referral doctor, who 
decides whether transfer to hospitals in Kohat or 
Peshawar is necessary. Common reasons for 
referrals include complex pregnancies, major 
surgery, OB complications, heart trouble, 
rehydration therapy, blood transfusions, and 
serious accidents. 

This program has continued to experience a 
number of changes within its structure. We have 
eliminated the position of the doctor and 
administration support in Peshawar, leaving one 
staff member to assist with the referrals made 
from Hangu. The doctor in Hangu now makes 
the decision as to which hospital the patient 
should be sent to. The staff person in Peshawar 
will make sure the patients are taken to the 
appropriate hospital when the patients arrive. The 
actual number of referrals this quarter are 
summarized below: 



REFERRALS 


BHUs to 


Hangu to 


Hangu 


Pe§hawar 


1,006 


317 



Dental Program 

The Dental Program focuses on basic preventative 
education and the simplest curative care such as 
extractions and fillings. The Dental Program 
crosses over with the Community Health Worker 
(CHW) Program to spread preventative education 
about dental hygiene, brushing techniques, and to 
refer refugees requiring treatment. 

The general trend of patients being seen at this 
clinic continues to compare to the last few 
quarters. This quarter an intern from Columbia 
University assisted the BHU dentist in the dental 
clinic for almost two months. 

By and large, the Dental Clinic mostly extracts 
teeth. By the time most of the patients come to 
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the clinic their teeth are in need of removal. This 
emphasizes the need for preventative dental 
education and hygiene. Funding for this program 
has been secured for 1990 and an evaluation will 
be made to see how this problem can be 
addressed. 

About 30% of the dental patients are women, and 
the Dental Program continues to look for a female 
dental technician in order to make treatment of 
women easier. 

Laboratories 

Due to the number and variety of diseases found 
under refugee conditions the work load for the lab 
remains very high. The most common tests are 
TB sputum and malaria smears. Additionally, 
stool analysis, urine samples, and blood counts 
remain high on the list. 

During this quarter two staff members attended 
refresher courses concerning TB diagnosis in 
conjunction with Italian Cooperative Development 
(ICD) in Peshawar. The curriculum covered all 
aspects of TB and it introduced alternative 
methods of preparing or setting up a laboratory 
under difficult circumstances. 

Maternal and Child Health Program 

The MCH program, as an integral part of the 
BHUs, provides care to pregnant and lactating 
mothers as well as to children under 5. The 
program operates through the BHUs and through 
home visits for pre-natal and post-natal mothers. 
MCH also focuses on educating mothers about 
pre-natal care, health care for young children, and 
malnutrition. Education occurs both in home 
visits and in demonstration rooms at BHUs. 44, 
813 children visited the program this quarter, 
about the same as last quarter (see Appendix II, 
Table .1 for details). 

This quarter, the disease pattern was as expected, 
with cases of diarrhoea dysentery, upper 
respiratory infections and throat infections being 
the most common. There were 26 cases of 
measles reported to the MCH department as well. 



Nutrition Education and Home Visits: This 
program aims to limit the number of cases of 
malnourished children through nutrition education. 
In the first component of this program, the 
participants come into BHU demonstration rooms 
where children are weighed and health education 
lessons are conducted. The lessons include 
cooking demonstrations with local food. Sample 
ingredients are given to the mothers after the 
course for them to use at home. The second 



component of this program involves visits to the 
homes of the children enrolled in the program. 
Initially, the Community Health Worker (CHW) 
visits a home twice a month but this is later 
reduced to once a month. The OIW analyzes 
why the child is problematic and offers practical 
guidance to the family. The CHW must focus on 
educating the whole family in the child's care 
because, in Afghan families, much of the process 
i&^out of the mother's hands. For example, the 
fathers in the households do all the shopping and 
elder women have a lot of influence on the care of 
the child. 

Activity in this program slowed somewhat this 
quarter. The total number registered in the 
program was 1 ,709, a decrease of 608 from the 
previous quarter. The total number of children 
attending was 1,255, and the total number of 
newly registered children was 95. 74% of the 
children in the program gained weight, 14% lost 
weight, and 12% remained the same. Out of the 
95 new children in the program, 51 fell into the 
category of 2nd degree malnutrition, 21 in 3rd 
degree, and 24 were flat or falling from the growth 
curve. 

Ante- and Post-Natal: Attendance at the Ante- 
Natal Program was slightly lower than last quarter 
with 3,228 women attending. Of these, 1,238 
were newly enrolled. In total, 1,441 births 
occurred of which 971 were registered and 29% 
of these had help from either TBA or MCH trained 
staff. In Post-Natal Program activity, MCH staff 
visited 431 women between the 1st and 10th day 
after delivery. 

PUBLIC HEALTH PROGRAM 
Comnnunity Health Worker Program 

The training program for refugee Community 
Health Workers (CHWs) has become an essential 
part of the preventative approach to health care. 
The program trains refugees in the basics of 
preventative health care and they then act as a 
link between the community and the existing 
health services. They also help the medical 
program become less dependant on international 
staff by promoting self-care among the refugee 
community. Hopefully, they will also be able to 
utilize their acquired health skills in their villages 
when they return to Afghanistan. 

Each CHW is responsible for 30 families. For 
these families the CHW encourages the use of the 
BHU and BHU-related preventative and education 
facilities, such as MCH. In addition, the CHWs 
refer patients to the BHU, liaise with high-risk 
patients to ensure that they take medicines, etc.. 
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educate patients about preventative medicines 
and oral rehydration solutions (ORS), and 
undertake basic first aid when necessary. The 
774 CHWs, in all 13 camps, play a crucial role in 
a comprehensive vertically integrated medical 
system. The CHWs volunteer their time. Due to 
budget cutbacks, their kits no longer include 
simple medicines. 

This quarter the Community Health Worker 
Program (CHW) sent a total of six people to the 
training center in Badaber for the new courses 
presently being developed by Save The Children 
(UK)/UNHCR. They studied methods for 
community based rehabilitation for disabled 
people, preventative dental hygiene, malaria 
education and prevention, and mine awareness. 
Activities in all of the camps from Hangu to Thai, 
including the new arrival camp of Shin Dand, have 
continued without any real difficulties. The CHWs 
in Shin Dand are now working with their kits in the 
camp. In this particular camp, CHW's have been 
given medicine to help alleviate the work in the 
BHU itself. CHWs will stop receiving medicine 
later this year if the general health of the camp 
population improves. Early in the year, the 
CHW's were participating in the distribution of 
clothes to these refugees. This type of 
supplementary activity was fully accepted 
throughout the camp. 

This quarter, the CHWs also focused on their 
outreach vaccination program. This program to 
date has vaccinated just over 500 people. Tetanus 
toxoid is proving to be the most needed within all 
of the camps. Currently, two women are being 
trained to increase tetanus toxoid coverage in the 
homes, where CHWs have less access. See 
Appendix II, Table 2 for details on the CHW 
program. 

Female Health Worker Prng ram 
The goal of the Female Health Worker (FHW) 
Program is to train women in basic health so that 
they can work within their families and 
communities to improve the health status of 
Afghans in the refugee camps. Ultrmately, when 
the women return to Afghanistan, they can 
continue their work in their villages. Great care is 
taken to avoid drawing unwarranted attention to 
this potentially controversial program. Classes 
are given to women in refugee homes and the 
groups of women are approved by the camp 
"mullahs." The Community Health Supervisors 
(CHSs) have been instrumental in gaining 
acceptance of the program. Many of the CHSs 
have allowed their homes to be used for classes 
and they have spend time convincing the 
community of the need and utility of the FHW 



Program. In addition, many of the CHS's wives 
have been trained as FHWs. The focus of the 
material is on preventative health-care (hygiene 
and dehydration especially), and assistance to 
pregnant women before, during and after delivery. 
Once trained the FHWs assist in the whole 
pregnancy process, encouraging the use of BHU 
support services such as vaccinations, etc. 
Overall this quarter, FHWs attended 498 births 
and referred 6195 children and 804 pregnant 
women to the BHUs (see Appendix II, Table 3). 

Much of this quarter has been devoted to training. 
In Thai 1, Thai 2, and Darsamand, 112 women 
were trained in 21 groups. This raises the total 
number of FHWs to 1348. In Shin Dand camp, 
the training of 139 women (21 groups) has begun. 
Surprisingly, many of the women in this camp are 
aware of many of the birth techniques which FHW 
training courses cover. This has ensured the 
smooth and efficient operation of the training 
program. Related to the training of female health 
workers in general, the IRC has field tested all the 
chapters for UNHCR's Female Health Worker 
Manual. As part of this UNHCR project, IRC 
FHWs have been able to meet trainers from other 
districts, camps, and NGOs to discuss problems 
and solutions. This sort of interaction and 
communication can only increase the interest and 
the quality of female health worker programs. 

The knitting program, designed as a sensitive way 
to ease women into the field of health education, 
has been cutback. There will now only be one 
teacher instead of two. In total, 89 women 
participate in the program. 

This quarter, the FHW Program has requested for 
additional funding from UNHCR. If the funding is 
approved, another 500 FHW's will be trained and 
refresher courses for 1 ,000 FHWs will be given in 
1990. Eventually, the FHW . Program hopes to 
reach the UNHCR target of one FHW per five 
families. 

Sanitation Program 

A majority of the communicable diseases affecting 
Afghan refugees are related directly to unsafe 
water and problematic sanitary practices. The 
most prevalent of the diseases can be greatly 
alleviated through provision of safe and potable 
water and the construction of simple sanitary 
disposal facilities for human excreta. The 
program's goal is to provide basic sanitary 
systems, establish sanitary health education, and 
further integrate public health programs with the 
BHU system. The program is now responsible for 
13 camps and has 19 trained sanitarians and a 
motivational team who present and promote IPC's 
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sanitary objectives to tlie communities. Tfie staff 
is supervised by an Afghan engineer. See 
Appendix II, Table 4 for details on the Sanitation 
Program. 

Water Suppiv: Negotiations continue with 
UNHCR and IRC on some major changes that will 
be implemented this year with the 
sanitation/water proposal. We have suggested a 
cut in latrines and training in exchange for the 
ability to deliver water by tanker in 2 of the 
camps. Last year, the program had difficulty 
delivering enough water throughout the region. 
By carefully reviewing the situation, the program 
concluded that the cuts in some areas would 
enable it to expand in other areas. 

This quarter the construction of water surface 
tanks in the camps of Kotki 1, Kotki 2, 'Gosar, 
Lakhti Banda, Thai 1, Kai, and Darsamand 
continued. In Shin Dand, the situation has not 



changed. The water tanker continues to deliver 
water to the surface tanks in this camp. 
Discussions continue in all of the mentioned 
camps about how to organize a better distribution 
system. Relying on the water tanker is not a 
satisfactory long term solution. Therefore, the 
program is constantly looking for alternatives (see 
Appendix II, Table 4). 

Latrine Construction a nd Health Education: 
Thirty-six latrines have been constructed so far 
this quarter. The decision was also made this 
quarter to build only 1000 latrines this year 
instead of 2000 as last year. This will allow the 
transfer of funding to other areas, such as water 
supply and malaria control. 1779 health 
education sessions were held in the BHU's, 
schools and other refugee settings (see Appendix 
II, Table 4). 



LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE PROGRAM 
Introduction 

The Men's English Language Program (ELP) 
provides quality English Language instruction and 
training to Afghan refugees, who will use the skills 
acquired to assist the Afghan people in rebuilding 
their nation. 

The ELP is the largest and most comprehensive 
English program in Pakistan. This quarter 1055 
students are enrolled in ELP's four levels of 
English classes. Much of ELP's success results 
from its emphasis on teacher training. A majority 
of the teachers at ELP have graduated from ELP 
and then from ELP's teacher training courses. 
General teacher training continued this quarter 
with a special focus on writing. 

The demand for English language skills is high 
among refugees for several reasons. Knowledge 
of English can improve the living circumstances of 
refugees living in exile. Graduates of the Program 
continue to provide manpower for Peshawar- 
based non-governmental organizations (NGOs) 
and political party organizations. For other 
graduates, English skills open up opportunities to 
enroll in higher education programs in Pakistan 
and abroad. Moreover, English language skills 
will be necessary in Afghanistan when the 
refugees repatriate. Domestic as well as 
international reconstruction agencies will use 
English as their technical language. Even before 
the war, Kabul University taught all of its 



engineering courses in English. 

Teacher Training an ri Curriculum 
Development 

During this quarter, ELP hosted three teacher 
training workshops: a one-week Writing Workshop 
in January, the Seventh Potential Teacher Training 
Seminar in February and a four-week Saturday 
Seminar on Teaching Techniques in March. 
Thirty-three teachers attended the Writing 
Workshop to initiate the design of the 14 week 
writing curriculum for Level 2 - Level 4 classes. In 
the first half of the session, the instructors 
mastered techniques for teaching skills such as 
controlled writing using pictures, models, and 
sample compositions. In the second half, they 
wrote actual lesson plans to be used in the 
following semester. The same teachers who 
attended the seminar are now teaching and 
revising the pilot lesson plans. At the end of the 
term ELP plans to publish student books and 
teacher's guides for writing at each level. 
Although the Advanced level did not complete a 
curriculum during the workshop, the staff is 
developing the curriculum as the semester 
progresses with the help of the expatriate 
curriculum advisor. The Seventh Potential 
Teacher Training Seminar provided 35 hours of 
instruction to 22 teachers. Four of the trainees 
are now teaching in ELP. Finally, ELP hosted a 
Saturday Seminar on teaching techniques for the 
Saddar Outreach Program. 

ELP also sponsored two external workshops. A 
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USIS Language Specialist presented two 
seminars: "Strategic Interaction, The Scenario 
Teaching Method," devoted to speaking and 
"Reading." See Appendix III, Table 1 for details of 
all the training workshops. 

Academic 

Both the intermediate and advanced levels r^n 
smoothly this quarter, although the intermediate 
level lost two teachers who went to the U.S. to 
join their parents. Test A was given in all levels 
this quarter and the average score for each level 
was above the 60% passing mark. The advanced 
level has implemented a new teaching 
methodology this semester where grammar, 
writing, listening, and reading are all taught 
separately. The emphasis is on grammar and 
writing. The advanced level is also discussing 
plans to organize an Advanced 2 course to be 
given next semester. The current semester will 
end toward the end of May. See Appendix III, 
Table 2 for enrollment statistics. 

In addition to its regular English classes, the ELP 
provides materials and/or courses for special 
needs in the Afghan and NGO community. 
Several NGOs run their own English training 
courses and request help from the ELP. For 
example, during this quarter ELP provided the 
Ministry of Mining of the Afghan Interim 
Government (AIG) a complete English package. 
This included both a teacher and teaching 
materials. This quarter, ELP also concluded an 
English course for 20 Afghan students who will go 
on to study at the Asian Institute of Technology 
under sponsorship from another NGO. 

Resource Development 
ELP improved both the teacher resource room 
and the library this quarter. The teacher resource 
room now has a card system for the teachers to 
use when borrowing tapes, tape players, and 
reference books and materials. The resource 
room also devised a simpler and more 
standardized method for recording attendance. 
The library has physically improved by enlarging 
one of its rooms and buying new furniture. It has 
improved its services by instituting the regular 
showing of ABC's international news. In addition, 
the listening room now has copies of Voice of 
America (VOA) for the students to borrow and the 
reading room offers a self-improvement reading 
system. 

ENGLISH TRAINING DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 

Introduction 

The English Training Development Program 



(ETDP) is a community-focussed program which 
directs its support to refugees living in the camps. 
Its goal is not merely to give language instruction, 
but for the communities themselves to initiate and 
develop English programs. Ultimat6fy, they will 
be self-sustaining and independent. ETDP runs 
14 Outreach English Programs which teach 
English in the camps to over 2,000 students. This 
English instruction increases the sources of 
information available to refugees and allows them 
to communicate their condition to others. In the 
more remote areas, English classes perform an 
important social function as well. ETDP also 
supports IRC assisted Party and Commissionerate 
Schools in the form of administrative support, text 
books, teacher training, and monitoring. 
Appendix IV, Table 1 gives the overall teacher 
training statistics for the quarter. 

Outreach Programs 

In mid-January, the Outreach Programs finished 
the semester with the administration of test C. 
During the last month of that semester, ETDP 
observed all 68 teachers in the Outreach Program 
and implemented the appropriate improvements 
before the next semester. An Outreach Programs 
Policy manual was produced with a Pushto 
translation, as a guideline for present and 
potential programs. In addition, old forms were 
replaced, and the record keeping system was 
generally upgraded. 

The new term began in February. At the 
beginning, the Outreach Programs were provided 
with books, tape recorders, cassettes, quizzes 
and tests. Every student in the new semester also 
received an ID card to facilitate record keeping 
and security for the Outreach program. The ID 
card also allows students to borrow books and 
other materials. Throughout the term ETDP 
organized and ran weekly teacher training 
workshops which were attended by an increasing 
number of participants. At the end of March, the 
students took Test A. 

This term six new programs were established and 
two of the previous ones discontinued (see 
Appendix IV, Table 2 for a full listing of Outreach's 
programs). With this expansion of the Outreach 
Programs, especially in the Peshawar area, there 
is a danger of ELP and ETDP duplicating one 
another. There is a need to define roles more 
clearly so that the two programs are 
complementing rather than competing with one 
another. As a result of this concern, ETDP has 
increasingly taken on the role of teaching the 
lowest levels of English and then funneling 
students toward ELP as they advance. This 
semester, for the first time, ETDP's term coincided 
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with ELP's term. Also, ELP, ETDP, and WELP 
collaborated to produce a standardized interview 
and test procedure. Hopefully, this cooperation 
and crossover will encourage the Outreach 
Programs to adopt ELP's administrative systems, 
policies, and academic standards. 

One problem that ETDP continues to face is the 
lack of cooperation from some Outreach 
administrators. They accept ETDP's help but are 
reluctant to adopt ETDP's policies. Generally, 
however, the outlook is optomistic. The current 
programs are now running more effectively and 
are reaching a larger number of refugees than in 
previous semesters. An increasing number of 
applications from potential programs is further 
evidence that the program is now running in the 
right direction. 

Inter-Party and Commissionerate Schools 

This quarter, time and energy was concentrated 
on a one month teacher training course for 
secondary school teachers from the cold areas 
(see Appendix IV, Table 3). Initial testing of the 
eighteen participants revealed that the majority of 
them had beginner level language ability by ELP- 
Peshawar standards. This demonstrates the gulf 
in the level of English teaching between Peshawar 
based teachers and those in the schools around 
the NWFP. Consequently the course's schedule 
was adapted to suit the level of the teachers, 
including intensive English classes and a more 
practical bias. The overall progress made by the 
teachers was outstanding. Every teacher 
improved his score in the language test so that 
the average score was that of level III by ELP- 
Peshawar standards. Their final presentation 
lessons had also improved greatly. 

Also this quarter, monitoring visits were made to 
Hazrat Ali Lycee (Hangu), Abo Hanifa 
(Mohamadia), and the Commissionerate school 
in Bajuar. In addition, work was started on 
developing teaching materials for English teachers 
working in the schools. A number of hand-outs 
on teaching methodology with translation were 
produced and a teacher training instruction 
manual is currently being written. 

Hangu ELP 

The 35 students who attended a level 4 
graduation ceremony in February were the first 
students to have passed through the program 
from its very beginning to its final level. The 
majority of them are IRC employees and learning 
English has been instrumental in their progress. 
For example, Mohammed Jabali, who four years 
ago was a beginner level student, is now the 
Assistant Manager of the Agriculture Program and 



a teacher of English. 

Tests A and B were conducted during this quarter 
with pass rates of 64% and 78% respectively. The 
improvement may be attributable to a greater 
emphasis on testing and exposing the students to 
exam conditions following test A. Teacher 
training is now conducted on a bi-weekly basis 
and teacher supervisor training was< also given. 

Finally, it was decided that in the future ELP 
would come under the immediate supervision of 
Hangu Education. From a logistical standpoint, 
this could help strengthen the Program. Hangu 
Education has the ability to tighten up the 
administrative structure and to more directly 
monitor the program. However, it was agreed 
that there should be a gradual transitional period 
during which responsibility would be handed over 
to Hangu Education. 

Staff Development/Other 

The teacher trainers from ETDP received some 
training of their own this quarter when they 
observed a workshop run by the Swedish 
Committee and Pak German. ETDP staff also 
talked with the two organizations about teacher 
training methods and materials. The accountant 
attended a Public Administration course on office 
management and a computer training day is 
being discussed. 

In addition to the English teacher training, the 
teacher trainers also presented workshops for 
other IRC educators. RPA's vaccinators and 
men's education programs received training on 
lesson planning. 

Future 

In accordance with IRC's overall aim to 
encourage Afghans to run the programs for 
refugees, ETDP plans to have an Afghan manager 
take over in the next quarter. The new manager 
has worked with the program for some time 
already and the transition is expected to be 
smooth. The new manager will receive some 
extra administrative training during the next 
quarter. 

JOURNALISM 
Introduction 

The goal of the Journalism Program is to teach 
men and women basic news writing and 
newspaper production skills, to increase student 
awareness of the world around them, and to 
foster objectivity. 

Students study English medium writing techniques 
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for news and feature stories while strengthening 
basic skills in grammar and punctuation. One 
day a week is devoted to the study of the same 
concepts in the Afghan native languages, Dari and 
Pushto. Native language study gives students 
added confidence, strengthens often weak native 
language skills and helps stimulate student 
interest in a journalism career. The program 
publishes two newspapers, Bouquet Amono the 
Ashes , an English publication, and Naweed e 
Fatah , a Dari and Pushto newspaper. This quarter 
there are a total of 53 students in the Journalism 
Program (see Appendix V Table 1 for enrollment 
details). 

This quarter. Journalism restarted its women's 
classes. Women's journalism classes have not 
been taught since 1988 when the IRC suspended 
all its women's programs. A survey taken in the 
fall of 1989 revealed, however, that there was 
sufficient interest to restart the course even 
though many of the previous students had found 
jobs in the interim. In January, that interest came 
to fruition with 17 women starting the level I 
(beginner) course. The course will end in April. 

A notable student achievement occurred in March 
when Ahmad Wall, an advanced student, shot a 
photograph of the helicopter that brought General 
Shahnawaz Tanai's family to Pakistan after he 
attempted to overthrow the government in Kabul. 
This photograph was purchased by the 
Associated Press and distributed over their news 
wire. 

In general, the quality of student photography 
improved noticeably this quarter as students 
began printing their own pictures for the first time. 
A new part-time staff member with experience in 
news photography and layout helped the students 
in the darkroom. 

Men's Program 

The level IV men's class, which began on January 
14 and will end in April, was busy outside of class 
conducting interviews and writing stories for both 
the English and Dari/Pushto newspapers. 
Students also participated in these out-of-class 
activities: 

• covered a large rally in Hayatabad where 
Gulbadin Hekmatyar, the leader of Hezbe 
Islami, announced he was separating from 
the Afghan Interim Government. 

• made their first contact sheets and used the 
main office's enlarger to print their first 
photographs. 

• one student worked with the English 
instructor on taking photographs of the 
Operation Salam Mine Awareness Program. 



In the classroom students began learning how to 
make a budget and practiced drawing page 
layouts for their own newspaper. They also 
studied editorial writing and wrote an editorial in 
class. Many classes were taken up with learning 
how to copy and edit student stories, as well as 
working on the concept of a feature lead. The 
advanced students also had an introduction to 
libel and injury to reputation. 

The level II class began on January 9 and finished 
in March. In an effort to keep the course lively 
while students struggled with grammar, quotations 
and paraphrasing, a variety of guest to give 
lectures and be interviewed were invited to the 
class. Students were also videotaped during a 
mock interview with their instructor in order to 
improve their questioning skills. One highlight of 
the level II curriculum is that the students do their 
first man-on-the-street interviews. This quarter, 
the instructor took the class to interview tonga 
drivers. Students showed extreme reluctance at 
first to do this type of informal reporting, which is 
uncommon here. But with extra urging they 
plunged in and some of them enjoyed the 
experience. 

The level I men's class followed the same 
timetable as the level II class, from January to 
March. Students in this level studied how to 
identify news stories and how to write leads in 
both English and Dari/Pushto. By March they 
were writing simple news stories. At the end of 
the term, students rewrote interviews they had 
done of their classmates at the beginning of the 
term and produced a class brochure (see 
Appendix V, Table 2). This quarter the level I 
curriculum was significantly expanded and 
reorganized by an expatriate volunteer. 

Women's Program 

The level I women's class studied solely in English 
until March when a Dari teacher with journalism 
training was hired. During the term, the class 
interviewed a visiting female news photographer, 
and questioned classmates about two news 
events: the opening of a women's university in 
Hayatabad and a demonstration on Jamrud Road. 
News stories were written about all three topics. 

In January, a former student had her first article 
published in a Mujahideen publication about the 
situation in Kabul. 

In late March, 17 students took a midterm and 13 
passed without problems. The other four will need 
to improve significantly in order to pass the final, 
which is scheduled for April. 
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Work Study 

A total of 17 students are now gathering 
information for native language newspapers, or 
working as translators or receptionists in offices 
and agencies through this program. Student 
newspaper editors and technical assistants are 
also paid by this program. 

DARI PUSHTO DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 

Introduction 

The Dari/Pushto Program was created to promote 
native language skills among refugees. Many 
young Afghans have been educated in Pakistan 
and lack the ability to communicate welf in their 
native languages. Traditionally, the Dari/Pushto 
textbooks used in schools in Afghanistan 
consisted of extracts of ancient poetry, which did 
little to teach students how to read and write. In 
response to this problem, the Dari/Pushto 
Program is developing pre- and post- reading 
activities, a workbook, and a teacher's manual for 
the 7th grade in Dari and Pushto. The program 
also offers a translation service. 

Curriculum Development 

The production of pre- and post-reading activities 
for the 7th grade's textbooks both in Dari and 
Pushto has already been completed, and it has 
been sent to the printers. The Program has 
arranged a contract for printing the workbook and 
teacher's manual for the 7th grade, and as soon 
as it is completed it will also be sent to the 
printer. With the successful completion of the 
pre- and post-reading activities for the 7th grade, 
development has begun for the 8th grade. 

Teacher Trainino 

A teacher training seminar for 27 Dari and Pushto 
teachers was held from January 22 to February 
15. The teachers came from 3 Commissionerate 
and 15 Party secondary schools. Basically, the 
workshop instructed teachers on how to use new 
student centered techniques rather than traditional 
rote memorization methods. At the beginning of 
the seminar both the teachers and the students' 
parents were suspicious of the methods. They 
argued that these methods made the teachers 
lazy and idle. By the end of the workshop, 
however, they felt more comfortable with the new 
methods, agreeing that it gave students the 
practice which they needed to learn. The 
workshop met 3 hours a day for 1 5 days. 

Also this quarter, the Dari/Pushto program 
sponsored a teacher training seminar which 
included all of the English language programs. 



Each program presented a different aspect of 
teaching. For example, ELP presented new 
reading approaches. Journalism presented how to 
edit Dari and Pushto, ETDP presented lesson 
planning, and PA presented how tb use case 
studies. The workshop was conducted entirely in 
Dari and Pushto. 

Publication Program 
Translations and Editing for different NGO's, 
including health manuals, news articles, and 
proposals, has generated Rs. 7,000 this Quarter. 

PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION PROGRAM 
Introduction 

The Public Administration Program (PA) provides 
training in administration, management, and office 
skills. Courses in program administration and 
management as well as computers and typing are 
offered. Originally, the PA program wanted 
simply to offer higher education for Afghan high 
school graduates who had no opportunities for 
further study. It later evolved into a training 
ground for Afghans trying to find jobs with or 
already working for NGOs. In looking toward the 
future, PA hopes to evolve further so that its 
training will not only be relevant for those Afghans 
working for the NGO community in Peshawar, but 
also for those preparing to repatriate and set up 
programs inside Afghanistan. The PA program 
has 2 basic components: Intensive Courses and 
Semester Courses. The Intensive Courses 
provide training for Afghans already working for 
NGOs. The Semester Courses last 3 months and 
provide those Afghans interested in working in the 
relief community an opportunity to learn 
marketable skills. 

Intfinsive Courses 

Six courses in the following areas were offered to 
53 staff members this quarter: office 
administration, activity report-writing, office 
communication, decision-making and 
problem-solving, conducting meetings, and being 
a receptionist (see Appendix XV, Table 2 for 
course information). The Intensive Courses 
continue to be an effective way of teaching the 
basic skills needed for the management and 
administration of projects. Participants enjoy the 
interactive teaching methods used and report an 
increase in organization and confidence and a 
decrease in workload. 

PA plans to continue to follow the needs of the 
NGO community to decide which courses to offer 
and in which language. The possibility of 
conducting more training in Dari and Pushto is 
being discussed. Participants generally like the 
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opportunity to learn in both Dari or Pushto and 
English: English so that they can improve their 
skills in this international language and Dari or 
Pushto so that they can express themselves as 
completely as PA's participatory training methods 
require. 

In the future, PA plans to visit participants in their 
offices after the training in order to assess the 
usefulness of the courses. PA is also preparing to 
hire an additional Afghan instructor to assist in the 
Intensive Course training. 

Semester Coursfif; 

A total of 1 98 students completed courses in one 
or more of the following areas: administration and 
management, administrative writing, basic 
bookkeeping, public administration, typing, 
computer word processing and computer 
spreadsheets. See Appendix XV, Table 2 for 
course results. 



WOMEN'S EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

introduction 

Despite the particular sensitivities involved in 
organizing women's projects among the refugee 
population, IRC has continued to emphasize and 
expand its women's programs. IPC's five 
programs for women's education incorporate 
everything from preschool education to higher 
education for 1 2th grade and university graduates. 
They reach women from rural and urban 
backgrounds, literate and illiterate women and 
include courses taught in Dari, Pushto, and 
English. Over 1 ,500 Afghan refugee women and 
girls participate in IRC educational programs. 
Demand for all programs is high and ever 
increasing. IRC continues to expand existing 
programs to accommodate the desires of women 
to become more actively involved in the 
reconstruction of their country while also 
investigating new culturally appropriate, relevant 
areas so as to better serve the female refugee 
population. 

LYCEE MALALAI 

introduction 

Founded in 1986 with just 30 students, the Lycee 
Malalai now provides secondary education for 21 6 
women and girls in the fields of science, math, 
English, Dari, Pushto. social science, Islam, and 
home economics. Modern education for Afghan 
women is controversial and various elements see 
it as undermining traditional Islamic values. 
Therefore, Lycee Malalai strives to provide this 



This quarter, some decisions have been made to 
change the courses offered in the next semester. 
Due to greater complexity of the new software 
being taught, the computer courses will run for 12 
weeks instead of 6. In addition, PA will offer a 
Dari-medium "Public Administration" course in an 
effort to provide training for those Afghans 
working in the NGO community in Dari. Finally, 
next quarter PA will add an internship period to 
give students some necessary work experience. 

NGO Computer Training 

1 1 NGO staff members received computer training 
over the past quarter. PA trained 1 0 members of 
IPC's Public Health and Sanitation Programs and 
the Austrian Relief Committee in WordPerfect 5.0. 
One member of Agency Coordinating Body of 
Afghan Relief's (ACBAR) Resource and 
Information Center received training in Farsi word 
processing. 



education in a culturally sensitive way. Jamiat-i- 
Islami sponsors the school. The Lycee Malalai 
has become a showcase for visiting dignitaries, 
journalists, and educators interested in female 
education in the Afghan refugee community. 

Academic 

January marked tne end of Lycee Malalai's 
academic year and final exams were given in 
January. In total, 153 of 177 students passed the 
exams and 24 students graduated from the 
school. The staff worked through the break 
preparing materials and the second semester 
started on February 1 1 . The semester is running 
smoothly although Lycee Malalai has had trouble 
finding a replacement for an expatriate English 
teacher who left in March. See Appendix VI, 
Table 1 for enrollment statistics. 

Ad m 1 n 1 st rat 1 ve / Put u re 

This quarter, Lycee Malalai assumed responsibility 
for its own finances by hiring a woman 
accountant and opening an account at the new 
all-female First Women's Bank. 

Because of the size of the current waiting list, 
overloaded classes and the need for a library, 
Lycee Malalai remodeled two storerooms and a 
garage. The IPC's Self Reliance Program did the 
work. 

The budget continues to cause concern. Both 
students and staff are shouldering the burden of 
budget reductions. Normally the school provides 
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uniforms for the students but they have been 
unable to do so this quarter. Schedules have also 
been shifted so that the single science teacher is 
sufficient for all the courses. 

One problem relating to women's dress is 
currently being discussed between Jamiat-i-lslami, 
the school's Afghan party sponsor, and the 
students and staff of the school. The women of 
the school choose to wear traditional Afghan 
Islamic women's dress with the "chador" or large 
shawl used as a head, face, and body veil. 
Jamiat-i-lslami leadership wants them to adopt the 
"hijab," a floor length outer garment with separate 
full head veil. The issue has not yet be,en 
resolved. 

WOMEN'S ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
PROGRAM 

Introduction 

The Women's English Language Program (WELP) 
aims to provide Afghan refugee women with 
English language skills. These skills will allow 
them to increase their participation in the on- 
going efforts being made to improve their 
condition as refugees and in the future in 
Afghanistan. WELP is completely independent 
from the men's ELP having its own building and 
staff. 

Acadennic 

The first quarter of 1990 has seen the conclusion 
of 1989's 2nd term. The first term for 1990 started 
in February. Enrollment figures increased from 
330 to 586 - an 84% increase. To cope with the 
increase, WELP hired 7 new teachers, all 
graduates of an earlier teacher training seminar. 
In addition, an extra location was acquired to 
accomodate the increased enrollment. Even with 
six extra classrooms, however, WELP has to 
conduct one class outside under a tarpaulin. See 
Appendix VII, Tables 1 and 2 for enrollment 
statistics for both terms. 

In order to provide the teachers with preparation 
time at school, where they have access to 
resources, all Thursday classes after March 29 
have been cancelled. This time will be utilized by 
the teachers to prepare standardized 
supplementary materials for each level, modify 
exams, and prepare for the following week's 
lessons. It will also provide the academic 
manager with greater opportunities to meet 
individually with the teachers to discuss problems 
and offer academic advice. Although this 
decision neceissitates lengthening the term by 
three weeks, the teachers agreed that it would be 
beneficial to both teachers and students alike. 



The first WELP teacher training seminar of 1990 
began March 11. The number of participants 
reached only 10 - quite disappointing in view of 
the teacher shortage WELP has recently been 
experiencing. The shortage reflects the problems 
WELP is having recruiting qualified teachers. 
Some of these problems are that the quality of 
trainee applicants is declining, Afghan women 
who have good English language skills can get 
better paying jobs elsewhere or are emigrating, 
and the salary is too low in relation to the amount 
of work required to attract Pakistani women and 
expatriates with good English language skills. 
The pool of women available for the workshop 
only produced two qualified teachers, one Afghan 
and one Pakistani. Of the previous teacher 
training workshop with 12 trainees, WELP was 
able to hire seven. 

Currently, WELP is operating over budget. The 
fact that the enrollment this year doubled has 
compounded the problem. There is the additional 
concern that, in general, funding for Afghan 
refugee programs is being cutback. 

WOMEN'S HEALTH EDUCATOR 
TRAINERS PROGRAM 

Introduction 

The goal of the Women's Health Educator 
Trainers Program (WHETP) is to train Afghan 
women as health educators focusing on 
community health and primary prevention, the 
basics of epidemiology, and teaching techniques. 

WHETP was created in 1989 in response to the 
need for refugee women to have access to 
information to prevent illnesses and diseases in 
their communities. Due to Islamic custom, many 
Afghan women cannot take advantage of the 
predominately male employed health care 
network. WHETP hopes that educating women in 
preventative health care will enable Afghan 
refugee women to improve their living 
environment, personal hygiene, and the nutrition 
status of their families. 

The second class of WHETP began in January 
1990 with 14 students. They attended classes in 
general health education, lesson planning, 
evaluation, and teaching techniques three hours 
a day, five days a week. A teaching practicum 
will be initiated in May, and will last approximately 
six weeks. After graduation, these women will be 
qualified to instruct illiterate and literate Afghan 
refugees in basic health care. 
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Academin 

There are currently twelve students enrolled in the 
course. Originally 14 students had been selected, 
however two students left the class to join a newly 
established medical college for Afghan women. 
The students receive a learning stipend of 400 Rs 
($19) which is distributed monthly. 

As an integral part of WHETP's training, field trips 
provide crucial opportunities for the women to 
visualize classroom theory and witness the 
conditions under which they will be working. This 
quarter, the women visited the Khyber Medical 
College, the Afghan OB/GYN Hospital, Nasir 
Bagh Refugee Camp Clinic, and the 
Japan/Afghan Leprosy Center. Students took 
four tests this quarter and did well on all of them 
(see Appendix VIII, Table 1 for a list of topics 
covered). 

In January, WHETP printed the second edition of 
its health education manual. The teacher trainers 
manual, under current development, will be 
completed in June. WHETP is currently 
collaborating with a volunteer on a b6ok of health 
education lesson plans as a future resource for 
WHETP graduates and other health educators. 

Employment of GraduatPQ 
WHETP has encouraged strong relations among 
the health community for women, and the student 
practicums which WHETP runs in nearby clinics 
have tightened these bonds. As a result, ten 
graduates from the first WHETP class have found 
employment in various clinics, hospitals, and 
schools as health educators. In addition, WHETP 
has been called on to advise several of these 
organizations on establishing their own health 
education departments. 

WOMEN'S PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Introduction 

Until the establishment of the Women's Public 
Administration Program (WPA) in 1989, no facility 
offered women's courses in office skills and 
management. The purpose of the program is to 
provide training in typing, computers, 
bookkeeping, administrative English and office 
administration, so that women can find 
employment in Peshawar, and, in the future, 
contnbute to the rehabilitation of Afghanistan. 

Academic 

After student and staff evaluations of the initial 
five-week Public Administration course it was 
evident that an advanced and more complete 
Public Administration course was needed. 
Therefore, a four month advanced public 



administration course was designed and initiated 
this quarter. As part of the curriculum 
development for the advanced course the staff 
undenA^ent intensive computer and bookkeeping 
training. An expatriate was hired to teach 
Administrative English, to develop curriculum, and 
to provide further teacher training. Appendix IX, 
Tables 1 and 2 give a detailed list of topics 
covered in the WPA courses. 

The new courses began on February 18. 
Because demand for the Public Administration 
course is so high, and space and funds are both 
so limited, candidate selection is extremely 
competitive. Of the 130 applications received, only 
22 were offered placement In the course. All of 
the students admitted have graduated from high 
school and 60% have attended university. WPA 
has high expectations for this advanced course as 
57% of the graduates from earlier public 
administration courses have found work. 

Seventy-four out of 78 students passed the final 
exam in the Typing and Computer course and a 
graduation ceremony was held on March 15. The 
next semester has started for the Typing and 
Computer course and is progressing smoothly. 

Future Plans 

Funding for the Women's Public Administration 
Program expires on May 31, 1990, one month 
before the courses will be completed. WPA is 
optimistic that the Canadian government will 
choose to renew funding for this unique program. 



MOTHER CHILD CENTER PROGRAM 

Introduction 

The overall goals of the Mother-Child Center 
Programme (MCC) are to stimulate the 
development of Afghan children and to support 
Afghan women interested in learning about early 
childhood education and working on projects for 
Afghan children. 

The MCC consists of three projects, Kahi Camp 
MCC which opened in April 1988, Shin Dand MCC 
which opened in March 1990, and the Early 
Childhood Education Training Project (ECETP) 
which opened in April 1989 in Peshawar. All three 
projects are completely staffed by women. 

The Kahi and Shin Dand MCC projects focus on 
children aged six months to thirteen years in Kahi 
and six months to eight years in Shin Dand. For 
both boys and girls, MCC projects provide 
play/learning activities appropriate to their 
different developmental abilities and conduct 
health and child care education. The Shin Dand 
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MCC also encourages women to participate in 
children's activities and conducts health and child 
care lessons for women. 

The ECETP in Peshawar is a training and 
resource center. It consists of a six month course 
in early childhood education for Afghan women, 
a preschool for students to work with children, 
and a resource library of translated materials in 
Dari and Pushto. The ECETP also shares 
resources with other aid projects for Afghan 
children, including the Kahi and Shin Dand MCC 
projects. 

Kahi Mother-Child Center Project (Hangu) 
This quarter Kahi MCC was open weekdays from 
8:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. For the first two hours 
children less than five years old played with soft 
toys, dolls and wooden toys. Older children 
participated in drawing, coloring, cutting, and 
other paper craft activities. Girls also participated 
in embroidery and knitting handicraft sessions. 
Later in the morning staff presented lessons on 
child care and health topics including 
vaccinations. Oral Rehydration Salts and 
sanitation. The staff then conducted an Islamic 
lesson, a mine awareness lesson, and a 
storytelling session in which children presented 
their own stories and poems. See Appendix X, 
Table 1 for participation statistics. 

Shin Dand Mother-Child Center Project 
(Kohgt) 

Shin Dand MCC officially opened on March 27 
with children's activities and lessons similar to 
those of Kahi. Women's activities currently 
include play/learning activities with children, 
handicraft sessions and health and child care 
instruction. 

During this quarter Shin Dand MCC progressed 
from a foundation for a mud building to the actual 
opening of the project. The building was finished 
in late January. After consulting with staff of other 
girls' programmes in Shin Dand, Kahi staff 
decided to build a high mud wall around the 
building to provide purdah for girls and women. 
At that time the camp was experiencing a 
shortage of water which held up construction. 

In January and February the Kahi staff worked to 
prepare for the opening of the Shin Dand MCC. 
By the end of February they had finally found two 
literate women who could read and write Pushto. 
They were given some short training before the 
project opened, but most of their training will be 
on-the-job. Also in February, Kahi MCC staff 
consulted with other projects in Shin Dand to 
make sure that the Shin Dand MCC schedule and 



activities would not conflict with other programs. 
The Kahi staff also worked with the Peshawar 
ECETP to develop materials for the new center. 
The opening ceremony was on March 27. Shin 
Dand and Kahi staff cut a ribbon placed across 
the entrance to the courtyard of the MCC 
building. On the first day 25 children, ages two to 
eight, attended. No women visited the center. 
Shin Dand staff, however, expect women to visit 
the project soon. See Appendix X, Table 1 for 
participation statistics. 

Early Childhood Education Training 
Project (Peshawar) 

On January 1 the Early Childhood Education 
Training Project (ECETP) began a new training 
course. The 12 ECETP students are women 
whose ages range from 20 to 45. Their 
educational background ranges from completion 
of twelfth grade to four years of university 
experience. 

Students enrolled in the ECETP take three classes 
per day and participate in two hours of work- 
study per day. During this quarter students 
studied child psychology, child-care (basic 
principles and child-care according to Islam), 
pedagogy, language development in young 
children, observational methods and preschool 
subjects. All students passed their exams. 

During this quarter work-study consisted of 
construction of low-cost toys and learning aids for 
children. Students made appropriate toys, 
worked in the preschool to gain practical 
experience, participated in a training session on 
writing stories, and attended a mine awareness 
workshop. 

ECETP also directs some of its activities toward 
other relief agencies. This quarter, ECETP 
distributed Dari children's stories and other 
translated materials on teaching activities and 
child care from the resource center to aid 
organizations. In mid-February the ECETP 
conducted a workshop to teach Afghan women 
how to write proposals. Twelve women from 
different aid organizations and the MCC Program 
attended. See Appendix X, Table 2 for statistics. 

Pakistan Project (Peshawah 

In January MCC started funding its first Pakistani 
project at the Sarhad Society for the 
Rehabilitation of the Disabled. Its purpose is to 
train two Pakistani and two Afghan women as 
speech therapists who will work with physically 
and mentally handicapped children at Sarhad, its 
outpatient clinic and the refugee community. 
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SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY TRAINING 



Introduction 

The Science and Technology Training (STT) 
programs address Afghanistan's critical present 
and future need for scientifically qualified 
personnel. The destruction of Afghanistan 
compounded with the disruption of education 
over the last 1 0 years has decreased the number 
of people qualified to maintain and rebuild 
Afghanistan. The STT program hopes to alleviate 
this through education at several levels including: 
secondary education, teacher training, 
construction engineering training, construction 
supervisor training, and the development of 
educational materials in English, Pushto, and Dari. 

In the first quarter of 1990, STT has emphasized 
staff development. Six staff members attended a 
10-day conference on data-analysis and 
presentation, management forecasting, and report 
writing and editing. Five other staff members 
graduated from an in-house computer training 
course. Finally, STT's coordinator attended a 3- 
day UNHCR workshop on advanced teacher 
training, female education, and the development 
of educational material for teachers including 
teachers' editions of textbooks and lab manuals. 

CONSTRUCTION ENGINEERING 
PROGRAM 

introduction 

The Construction Engineering Program offers a 3- 
year curriculum in civil engineering. It has been 
designed to provide the equivalent of Kabul 
University's civil engineering program. In addition 
to the academic side of the program the students 
gain valuable field training in camps in Pakistan 
and in Afghanistan during the summer break. 

Academics 

About 30 2nd and 3rd year students started out 
the 1990 academic year at the end of January. 
No new students were admitted because of lack 
of funding. Another problem the Construction 
Program is facing is the lack of availability of 
qualified teachers. Some of the subjects being 
taught this semester, such as Islamiat, Water 
Supply, and Hydrology are being taught by part- 
time instructors as there simply are not qualified 
teachers for full-time positions. Most of the part- 
time teachers already work for other NGO's. 
These courses taught by the part-time teachers, 
however, represent a small section of 
Construction Engineering's overall curriculum. All 
the remaining classes, including all the math, 
physics, chemistry, surveying, statics, fluid 



mechanics, concrete, geology, earthquake, 
management, and hydraulic courses, are being 
taught by the permanent staff. 

The program also made some curriculum 
changes in response to student problems. 
Sophomore students having difficulties in math 
and physics were given extra support in the form 
of a weekly recitation. Lab time for students in 
the survey course was extended by one hour in 
order to enable the students to perform their field 
work adequately. 

CONSTRUCTION SUPERVISOR 
PROGRAM 

Introduction 

The Construction Supervisor Program trains 
supervisors for the kind of projects which the 
reconstruction of Afghanistan will require such as 
roads, public buildings, and water systems. The 
program teaches three months of theory 
alternated with one and a half months of practical 
training. This is offered in both a 9 and 18-month 
total duration program. In addition to the normal 
selection criteria such as test results, age, and 
experience, the admission process bases its 
decisions on the home province of the applicant 
to ensure that the graduating students represent 
a diverse geographical region. 

Academic 

The new academic year started in February. 
From the 606 applicants for the 9 and 18-month 
programs, 60 and 30 students were admitted 
respectively (see Appendix XI Tables 1 and 2). 
Unfortunately, a number of students dropped out 
of the course early on. By March class size had 
stabilized at 48 and 22 students for the two 
programs respectively. Possible explanations for 
the high number of drop-outs include: 

• Other more financially attractive programs. 
For example, other NGO programs pay for 
more than just transportation and lunch 
costs (as IRC does) for their students 

• Job offers from the Interim Government and 
other NGO's 

• Family demands and personal financial 
constraints 

• Jihad 

The Construction Supervisor Program made 
several curriculum changes in the quarter for the 
next semester. Essentially, the changes 
lengthened the amount of dass time for students. 
For example two technical drawing classes in the 
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nine-month program doubled their weekly class 
time from one hour to two. Other courses 
changed the curriculum to more accurately teach 
material needed for the reconstruction of 
Afghanistan. One course which used to cover 
"Water Supply, Sanitation, and Plumbing" now 
covers "Rural Water Supply, Sanitation, and 
Irrigation". Finally, in response to student 
requests both programs were given a two hour 
extra English class. 

The third semester for the previous 1 8-month 
program ended with nine of eleven students 
passing the final exam. Students then nrioved on 
to their third practical training period from March 
11 through April 15. Their training will include: 

• A field trip to a bridge construction site 

• Practicing horizontal and vertical curves of 
roads in the field 

• A topographical surveying 

• The design and drawing of house wiring 
diagrams 

This specially designed practical training session 
is different from earlier ones. Previously, students 
did "internships" with NGO's doing relevant work. 
It was felt that no NGO's had the ability to supply 
some experiences, however, so this special 
session was designed. 

One graduate of the 9-month program has been 
hired internally as a Laboratory technician, 2 more 
were hired by the IRC, and at least 7 others have 
found jobs with either the Interim Government or 
other NGO's both in Peshawar and in Quetta. 

TEACHER TRAINING AND TEXTBOOK 
PROGRAM 

introduction 

The Teacher Training and Textbooks Program 
(1 11) concentrates on two goals: the 
development of trained teachers and the 
production of quality math and science texts in 
Pushto and Dari for middle and secondary 
schools. TTT also surveys, monitors, and provides 
support for other refugee schools in the Peshawar 
area in order to encourage the continual 
upgrading of education standards among the 
refugee community. 

Teacher Training 

Twenty-eight math and science teachers from 
Inter-Party and Commissionerate schools 
attended a teacher training seminar in January. 
Test scores indicated that the seminar was 
successful in raising the teachers' standards. A 
second seminar for math and physics teachers 
from cold region middle schools (Bajaur Agency, 
Dir and Kurram Agency) was held in February. 



Fifty-eight teachers attended. The TTT mobile unit 
visited various commissionerate and Afghan party 
schools as a follow-up for teachers who had 
attended earlier training seminars. The mobile unit 
teacher trainers advised teachers on teaching 
methodology and gave demonstration lab 
experiments in physics, biology, and chemistry. 
See Appendix XII Table 1 for further specifics. 

Textbooks 

24,000 science and math textbooks for secondary 
school students have been printed/reprinted 
during the first quarter of 1990. Appendix XII 
Tables 2 and 3 give details on the production and 
translation status of the remaining texts and lab 
manuals. TTT has distributed 32,994 textbooks 
during the first three months of 1990; 25,922 to 
refugee schools in Pakistan and 7,072 to schools 
inside Afghanistan. Mujahideen commanders 
managed most of the distribution of texts inside 
Afghanistan. See Appendix XII Table 4 for details. 

Other Schoo l Support/Monitoring 

21 schools have been surveyed during the first 
quarter of 1990 for the purpose of obtaining 
reliable data for the printing of textbooks, supply 
of lab equipment and assistance to small schools 
(see Appendix XII Table 5). In addition, six 
secondary schools, including two for females, 
were given lab equipment for biology, physics, 
and chemistry. Five small schools, including one 
female primary school, have also been assisted 
with various stationery items. 

TEACHER'S INSTITUTE 

Introduction 

The Teacher's Institute offers a two year program 
to train 12th grade graduates as secondary math 
and science teachers. The new teachers, drawn 
from the camps and Peshawar, will provide 
effective science education to middle and 
secondary school students in Pakistan and 
Afghanistan. 

Academics 

In January the first semester ended and 49 of 55 
students passed the final examination. The 
second semester started with 47 students in late 
January with the addition of two new classes. 
One, entitled "Educational Technology," will focus 
on techniques to produce scientific models from 
wood and paper. For second year students, 
small groups will observe classes at the 
Experimental School and will practice teaching 
themselves under the guidance of a regular 
teacher. 
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EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOL OF THE 
SCIENCES 

Introduction 

The Experimental School of the Sciences is a 
boys secondary school focusing on science 
education. Its purpose is to provide refugee boys 
with a science oriented education to prepare them 
for higher education. The following is a list of the 
main courses that the boys take each of their 6 
years at the experimental school: 



Islamiat 

Biology 

Physics 

Dari 

English 



Geometry 
Trigonometry 
Chemistry 
Social Sciences 
Pushto 



Academics 

First semester final exams were held in mid 
January. Out of a total of 260 students, 178 
passed the initial exams and 76 were eligible for 
the second chance exam. The second chance 
exam will be given as a year-inclusive exam gjven 
at the end of the academic year. During the 
break between semesters, the Experimental 
school received 35 applications for two vacant 
teaching positions, one in math and one in 
English. Eleven candidates were chosen to take 
qualification exams and two teachers were finally 
hired. After a short vacation the second semester 
started at the end of January. 



INTER-PARTY SCHOOLS 



Introduction 

Under the Inter-Party Schools program the IRC 
supports five schools run by different Afghan 
political parties. The IRC hopies to improve the 
quality of education through provision of 
textbooks, teacher training, and monitoring. 

Academic 

The first quarter of 1990 saw the end of the first 
semester and the beginning of the second for the 
Inter-Party schools. One school, the Abu Hanifa 
Noman Lycee, had a longer break so that the 
Educational Center of Afghanistan could review 
the curriculum. During March an attendance 
monitoring team recommended that the TTT's 
mobile teacher training unit visit several of the 
Inter-Party schools. The TTT team then visited 
these schools giving advice and sample science 
experiments (see the TTT report under Teacher 
Training). During February, students were 
measured and cloth for 545 uniforms was 
delivered, and two schools received note-books 
for the second semester. Finally, at Omar Farooq 
Lycee two teachers for Math and English were 
tested for potential hiring. 

Although a concern about funding had existed for 
two of the Inter-Party schools (Seddique Akbar, 
NIFA; Hazrat Omar, Harakat), funding has since 
been approved though not yet allocated. 



HANGU EDUCATION PROGRAM 

Introduction 

The Hangu Education Program aims to support 
and develop educational programs for Afghans in 
Kohat District, Kurram Agency, North and South 
Waziristan, and to the extent possible, inside 
Afghanistan. Four major programs were 
established in 1988 to achieve this goal: 

1 ) Assistance to Afghan Group Schools 

2) Start-up, support, and supervision of 
primary schools 

3) Start-up, support, and supervision of 
adult literacy classes 

4) Teacher training. 

5) Youth apprenticeships 

Unfortunately, a lack of funding forced the 
program for youth apprenticeships to terminate its 
activities (an end report is given below). Also this 
quarter, plans were made for the Hangu English 
Language Program (HELP) to be incorporated 
into Hangu Education Program. Appendix XIII, 



Table 1 gives statistics for the Hangu Education 
Program. 

Afghan Group Scliools 
This program provides basic support such as 
tents, tarps, stationery supplies, books, and 
supplementary salary assistance to Afghan Group 
schools requesting support. 

One school in Kohat has been supplied with 
books, stationery supplies, one tent and one tarp. 
1 095 students attend this school in Kohat and as 
they have few rooms they requested many tents. 
Unfortunately, due to budgetary restrictions only 
a single tent and tarp were supplied. 

In February, some winter vacation schools in 
South Waziristan asked for some basic primary 
books. These books were supplied in March. 
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Primary Schools and Classes 

For boys and girls unable to attend existing 
schools, Hangu Education sets up small primary 
schools and individual classes in mosques and 
homes. The Hangu Education Program screens 
and supervises teachers which they have 
previously trained. The Program also provides 
basic supplies including tents, tarps, stationery 
supplies, books, and teachers' salaries. 

In the first quarter 35 primary classes gave their 
final examinations. The test results were quite 
positive as 31 of those classes have been 
promoted to the 2nd grade. At the end of year 
review it was decided to discontinue 4 classes 
due to the poor performance of the teachers. 
Four new classes, however, have been started. 

Adult Literacy Classes 
Prompted by the low literacy rate among Afghans, 
an adult literacy program was started. These 
classes focus on pragmatic "survival" skills. In the 
first course given in 1 989, for example, students 
learned to read Pushto and the Qoran, write 
simple letters and paragraphs, and do simple 
mathematics including addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division. The first course in 
1989 went well and the program is continuing with 
a second round of courses. Due to budgetary 
constraints, however, the program has not started 
new first level courses in spite of high demand. 
The Hangu Education Program provides tents, 
tarps, stationery supplies, books, and teachers' 
salaries. 

Mid-term exams were administered for the 5 
second session courses this quarter. The 187 
adults and youths registered in the course did 
well. It has been discovered that in addition to 
providing basic literacy and math skills to adults, 
youths which have no other alternative schooling 
are at least getting minimal instruction through 
this program. 

Youth Apprentices 

This program has provided a mechanism through 
which youths who are handicapped, extremely 
poor, or who have had at least one parent 
martyred, can learn a skill and work toward^ 
being independent. Although extremely 
successful, budget restrictions canceled this 
program. Youths who had already graduated 
from their apprenticeships, however, have 
benefited from their training. After taking a 
special exam, 18 of 23 graduates qualified for 
special grants for tools from the Assistance to 
Skilled Afghan Refugees program of the Austrian 
Relief Committee. The tools, the cost of which 
amounted to approximately Rs. 2000 ($100) per 



person, were purchased and distributed in 
January and allowed many of the apprentice 
graduates to open shops. 

The Self-Reliance Project of IRC has some 
funding for an apprenticeship program and all the 
records and information about Hangu Education's 
Youth Apprentices program will be handed over 
to them to use as a resource. 

Tfiacher Training 

Afghanistan has never had good primary teachers 
because most of the quality teachers taught at the 
secondary or university levels. The war over the 
last eleven years has caused greater deterioration 
in the quality of the teachers. The Teacher 
Training Program of Hangu Education hopes to 
reverse this process by concentrating on training 
teachers inside Afghanistan as well as for its own 
education programs. The upgrading of teaching 
techniques from rote memorization to student- 
centered methods is probably the most important 
aspect of this training. 

There were plans for two teacher training 
seminars in the first quarter of 1990. For the first 
seminar, to be given to Dari speakers supported 
by the University of Nebraska and the Swedish 
Committee, the entire training curriculum had to 
be translated from Pushto to Dari. Unfortunately 
after all this work had been completed the 
seminar had to be postponed indefinitely because 
the teachers could not be contacted inside 
Afghanistan in time. The other seminar traveled to 
Haripur to train 7 women. Twice the teacher- 
training teams made successful trips to Haripur 
covering three-fourths of the material. The final 
trip, however, had to be cancelled because of 
rumors indicating displeasure about the training of 
female teachers by males. Hopefully, conditions 
will improve to allow the completion of the course 
sometime in the future. At the very least the 
notes for the third part will be distributed to the 
teachers for home study. 

The Hangu Education Program also confirmed 
plans to run two more teacher-trainer seminars for 
April-June and July-September. The first will be a 
7 week course for University of Nebraska teacher 
trainers. The second will be a 10 week course for 
40 teacher trainers from Afghanistan associated 
with the University of Nebraska. Finally, many 
Afghan Group schools have recognized the value 
of teacher training and have requested further 
training. As a result, two Afghan Group schools, 
one in South Waziristan and one in the Hangu 
Thai area, will receive training during the summer 
vacation. 
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Small School Support 
The purpose of the portion of the small school 
support administered by the Hangu Education 
Program is to support girls' primary school 
education by providing teachers' salaries, books, 
stationery supplies, tents, tarps, and teacher 
training. Because the communists promoted 
education for females, female education is a very 
sensitive subject with Afghans. Some Afghans 
think that girls do not need education. The 
continuing operation of the program to date, 
however, indicates that there is an interest and an 
opportunity for female education. 



SELF-RELIANCE PROGRAM 



Although there have been many requests for help 
this quarter, budgetary constraints have limited 
the supply of aid. Only two schools are currently 
being supported providing education for 181 girls. 
These teachers earn about 1 /3 less thar^ the male 
teachers for the Afghan Group schools. The 
Hangu Education program did attempt to train 7 
female teachers from Haripur, but the seminar 
was only partly successful. The last part of the 
Course had to be cancelled due to discontent 
among the Haripur population. See the report 
above on 'Teacher Training" for details. 



Introduction 

The primary goal of the Self-Reliance Program 
(SRP) is to create and nurture an environment 
where refugees can be self-supporting and 
gainfully employed. Approximately 1 5,000 refugee 
families are involved with SRP with either training, 
employment, income generation, or agricultural 
input benefits (seedlings, fertilizer). 

This quarter, the decentralization of the budget 
process from the main office in Peshawar to the 
various field offices has been completed. All SRP 
project activities now have their own separate 
budget, accounting, and reporting systems which 
will allow projects to make their own independent 
calculations. The total budget for 1990 will be 
approximately Rs. 42 million ($2,000,000). 
UNHCR, the program's main donor, wants SRP 
to focus assistance efforts on disadvantaged 
refugees, i.e. widows, orphans, and the disabled. 
A new expatriate volunteer will be hired to 
concentrate on the disabled aspects of the 
program and to coordinate efforts with the Social 
Welfare Cell of the Pakistan Commissionerate for 
Afghan Refugees. 

Unfortunately, again this quarter a harmful 
incident occurred in Lakti Banda camp. In late 
March, SRP distributed Rs 70,000 ($3300) to 
female handicraft producers as a production 
bonus. In Lakti Banda camp a group of 150 to 
200 women greeted the IRC Sewing and Tailoring 
Field Manager. Only about 30 women were 
supposed to receive bonuses; the rest had jUst 
heard about the distribution of money and went to 
the center to investigate. Since there is no 
purdah wall around the Sewing Center, all of 
these womien were in public view. Apparently, the 
women were verbally abused by a small group of 
passing Afghan men. Four days later the Lakti 
Banda Sewing Center was set on fire. Damage to 
the building was approximately Rs 10,000 ($476). 



Discussions are ongoing between IRC and the 
elders in Lakti Banda to determine why the center 
was burned and what agreement can be made to 
insure that another incident like this will not occur. 
This incident serves as a reminder of the 
sensitivity of working in the Afghan community. 

TIGER: (Training. Income Generation, 
and Employment for Refugees) 

This project, which used to be called the Business 
Incentives Program, consists of the Autoshop, 
Wood and Metal Shop, Sewing and Tailoring, 
Credit Scheme, Gabions, and Box Making. The 
majority of the budget for TIGER operations 
comes from independent production contracts 
made with NGOs. Contracts are now in effect 
with Afghanaid, Save the Children, U.K., W.H.O., 
Operation Salam, VITA, Self-Help Crafts, U.S.A., 
and other IRC programs such as the medical, 
educational, and RPA programs. The main point 
of TIGER is to increase the value of NGO dollars 
by involving refugees in the relief/reconstruction 
process. For example, if an NGO needs metal 
window and door frames to rebuHd bombed 
structures inside Afghanistan, and if the NGO 
buys from SRP's TIGER program, then the NGO'S 
budget has a double effect upon the Afghan 
community. In addition, if large quantities of 
frames are needed, then a training component 
could be factored into the overall costs. Finally, 
if the project turns a profit, they can be reinvested 
in additional activities that benefit refugees. 

At present TIGER is working with approximately 
500 women in Sewing and Tailoring, 400 families 
in Gabions, 24 businessmen in the Credit 
Scheme, and 1 00 workers in the Auto, Wood and 
Metal Shops, and Box Making. During this 
quarter approximately 150 widows, 10 disabled 
men, and 25 orphans were either employed or 
trained in TIGER activities. Nearly all of the 
disabled men are victims of mine blasts, while the 
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orphans and widows have lost their parents and 
husbands to the war. 

Construction 

During this quarter the Construction Project 
began work on the maintenance of 24 schools, 
239 food warehouses and storage facilities, and 
90 kilometers of secondary roads. Approximately 
20% of the total maintenance necessary at these 
work sites was completed. Costs in the 
Construction Project have been brought under 
control, and unlike last year, the first quarter 
expenditures were under budget. The UNHCR 
1990 contract for Construction was approved in 
February. However, there will likely be a revision 
in May which will call for the new construction of 
two or three Basic Health Units. 

A griculture 

The new poultry broiler plant went into operation 
in February. It has a production capacity of 
approximately 1,300 birds per month. Initial 
flocks have shown a mortality rate of only 2%, this 
compares favorably with the overall rate in 
Pakistan of 1 2%. Major sales within Peshawar of 
the broilers should start in April. Total gross 
revenues through the first quarter were Rs. 
109,448 ($5,211), a five fold increase over 
revenues earned in the first quarter of 1989. 



Progress was also made on the Wklow's Poultry 
program. This program aims to give camp 
widows a loan from the Credit Scheme of 
approximately Rs. 2,000 ($95) to finance a home 
compound egg production unit of flfly layer hens. 
Veterinarians and Home Compound Production 
technical advisors will assist the women with start 
up. Six widows were selected for the pilot and if 
all goes well a total of fifty wqmen will be 
ultimately included in the project. 

In other activities this quarter, SRP began 
planning a layer production farm similar to the 
broiler farm. The layer farm should be in 
production in three months. Also this quarter new 
veterinarian services were begun in the Kohat 
District. IRC Agriculture now offers livestock 
medical clinics in 22 Afghan refugee camps in 
Kohat District. 

Printing Press 

Textbook production continued unabated over the 
quarter with 522,706 Afghan books printed. The 
main contract is with the Education Sector 
Support Project of the University of Nebraska at 
Omaha. Total gross revenues for the quarter 
were Rs. 6,019,568 ($286,646). 



HEALTH EDUCATION RESOURCE CENTER 



Introduction 

The Health Education Resource Center (HERC) 
was established to provide medically consistent, 
culturally appropriate health education materials 
to interested United Nations groups, voluntary 
agencies and Afghan community representatives. 
HERO'S goal is to assist these organizations in 
their efforts to improve the health status of Afghan 
refugees in the camps, people living in 
Afghanistan and Pakistani villagers. The Resource 
Oenter supports agencies in their attempts to 
increase the focus on preventive health care and 
public health education. 

The Resource Oenter houses two projects which 
deal specifically with materials development: the 
Silkscreen Project and the Afghan School 
Children Project. The Silkscreen Project provides 
silk-screened posters and flipcharts used for staff 
training and for conveying health messages to the 
community. The Afghan School Children Project 
develops health related educational materials for 
primary school children. This project was funded 
by UNICEF in 1989 and HERO is still seeking 
funding for 1990. Health care organizations also 
have access to other materials contained in 



HERO'S library and media room. HERO'S 
materials are used by many different IRO 
programs, as well as by over eighty different 
agencies involved with health care. 

Administration 

Considerable time was spent this quarter meeting 
with the Afghan-oriented organizations who work 
in preventive and curative health care maintaining 
lines of communication with HERO'S constituency. 
HERO has also been establishing administrative 
systems, such as an up-to-date bibliography in 
English, Farsi, Pushto and Urdu and a 
computerized health VOLAG address list, in order 
to better serve the health care community. Work 
has begun on the first edition of a Pushto/Urdu 
newsletter targeted to health educators in the 
camps. The first newsletter will include a 
seasonal public health message on diarrheal 
management, contributions from individuals with 
experience in Afghan health, and listings of 
hospital services in the Peshawar area as well as 
HERO resource materials and visuals. 
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Afghan Sch ool Children Prnj fi(?t 
Although UNICEF funding for this project ended 
in January, emergency grants from the IRC 
allowed the program to continue. Discussions 
have been held with potential funding 
organizations including Management Sciences For 
Health (MSH), University of Nebrasl<a at Omaha 
(UNO), Ryerson International Development 
Center, Swedish Committee, and Austcare. UNO 
has agreed to fund printing costs for all 16 
proposed "concept booklets". 

The first three months of 1990 were productive 
despite the day to day uncertainty about funding. 
Staff completed the manuscript for the 27 Health 
Stories which will be printed in three booklets for 
children in the first three grades, and distributed 
the "Good Habits" flipchart. Progress was also 
made on the 16 concept booklets. These 
booklets use simple vocabulary that children can 
read and cover topics relevant to the Afghan 
situation. Some of the booklets are entitled: 
"Microbes are Dangerous," "Fly is our Enemy," 
The Microbes Attack Ahmed," and "Mother 
Defeats the Microbes." During the first quarter 
corrections based on the review process were 
made to the stories. Dari, Pushto and English 
lesson plans were written, calligraphy for 1 0 of the 
proposed concept books was completed, and 
work on the illustrations began. 

Materials Developnnent 
During the first quarter of 1990 HERC produced 
Operation Salam/MAP's flipchart and UNICEF's 
Latrine Use and Washing/Bathing flipcharts. 
Modifications were made to the Breastfeeding 
flipchart, based on feedback from pretests and 
review. This flipchart is currently in production. 
A total of approximately 30.000 images have been 
printed and Rs. 150,800 ($7,180) was generated 
in the first quarter.. 

In addition to producing art-work and color 
separations for the UNICEF-funded prime 
message flipcharts, the artists developed images 
for Operation Salam/Mlne Awareness Program's 
flipchart and new booklet and for the United 
Nations Fund for Drug Abuse Control's (UNFDAC) 
anti-drug addiction posters. A "no spitting" poster 
was designed for the Non/vegian Church Aid 
(NCA) for their hospital in Afghanistan. 

The HERC Materials Development Program has 
taken over the responsibility for distribution of the 



UNICEF-funded silkscreens and posters intended 
for Afghan refugees. In the future the Project 
Director of Health (PDH) of the Northwest Frontier 
Province (NWFP), Balochlstan, and the Punjab will 
receive their designated allotments and HERC will 
make the remaining materials available to health 
oriented agencies. Each agency will be able to 
obtain six copies free of charge/ and will then be 
allowed to purchase additional copies for Rs.25 
($1 .20) a piece. 

UNICEF Pakistan's Program is preparing a 
workshop focusing upon how silkscreened visual 
aids can be used most advantageously. HERC 
will be participating in the workshop. 

Efforts to obtain funding from the World Health 
Organization (WHO) for the reproduction of the 
Handwashing, Vaccination (Male), Breastfeeding, 
Weaning Foods, And Healthy Baby/Healthy 
Mother posters continue. The proposal involves 
production of 25,000 posters for cross-border 
distribution by WHO. 

Library and Media Room 

HERC continues to acquire audiovisual materials 
used for in-service training as well as for 
continuing education. Audio-visual equipment is 
available for in-house as well as for out-of-house 
viewing. Videocassettes in English will be dubbed 
into Pushto or Dari upon request. Audio 
cassettes from the BBC World Service in Pushto 
are available which cover topics such as "Good 
Health," "Coping with Disability," and "Und Mine 
Awareness." Eighteen different agencies used 
the library and ten made use of the media room 
facilities during the first quarter. 

Sale and Distribution of HERC's Materials 
HERC sells or distributes its materials free of 
charge to a range of different agencies. During 
the first quarter, HERC distributed materials free 
of charge to eleven different organizations 
affiliated with Afghan political parties and 
distributed materials to 32 different agencies and 
organizations working in the field of health care. 
Details of the organizations that received HERC 
materials are contained in Appendix XIV, Table 1 . 

The sale of HERC's materials yielded Rs. 407,769 
($19,418) and the Materials Development Project 
generated Rs. 330,630 ($15,744) from the sate of 
silk-screened products during the period. 
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RURAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 



Introduction 

The objective of the Rural Assistance Program 
(RAP) is to provide grants to PVOs for cross- 
border projects that will increase rural incomes 
and agricultural productivity in Afghanistan. 
Under a Cooperative Agreement between IRC and 
USAID, RAP was allocated $10 million in 1988 to 
be distributed over a two year period. 

The RAP office evaluates projedt proposals, 
submits its recommendations regarding the 
proposals to USAID, and then administers the 
grants and monitors the programs that are 
approved for funding. Most of the grants have 
been for village assistance projects to provide 
cash for food, cash for work, and seeds and 
fertilizer to Afghans. The purpose of the grants is 
to provide Afghans with an incentive to stay in 
Afghanistan and to begin the process of 
rehabilitating the country's agricultural sector. 
RAP also has funded several emergency 
assistance grants to provide cash and food on 
short notice to victims of disaster or military 
action. 

During the first quarter of 1990, RAP and USAID 
approved 8 proposals totaling $1,148,600. Two 
additional proposals totaling $186,850 are pending 
with RAP. These amounts, combined with 
previously committed funds and RAP 
administration costs, account for all of the original 
$10 million in the USAID agreement (see 
Appendix XVI, Table 1 for a summary of all RAP 
grants to date, and Appendix XVI, Table 2 for a 
map identifying the locations of these grants). 



Project Activities 

Afrane: On February 11, Afrane submitted a 
proposal for $50,000 for an emergency cash for 
food program in the northeastern province of 
Badakhshan. Reports from UN, BBC, and PVO 
sources all talked of famine-like situations in much 
of northern Afghanistan. RAP therefore decided 
to approve the proposal, although for a reduced 
amount totaling $30,000. USAID approved the 
proposal in early March. RAP stipulated that 
Afrane not send the funds to Badakhshan until 
reports were received that funds sent by other 
donors in January had safely reached the 
province. 

Mercy Fund: On January 21. USAID approved a 
$125,954 proposal to provide emergency food 
and shelter to 20,000 Afghans in 5 districts in 
Ningarhar. The deteriorating security situation 
delayed project implementation, however, and the 



Mercy Fund team was not expected to leave for 
Ningarhar until early April. 

During January RAP also approved the revised 
version of Mercy Fund's proposal for the second 
phase of its project to restore dive production on 
the Ghaziabad farms. The proposal, first 
submitted in October, was revised at RAP's 
request to emphasize Its employment generating 
aspects. RAP worked further to help Mercy Fund 
reduce the cost of the program and resolved a 
problem between USAID and Mercy Fund over 
the purchase of some fertilizer. The final proposal 
for $470,000 was finally approved by USAID in 
February. 

Solidarites Afghanistan: In January USAID 
approved three proposals totaling $290,386. 
Before the proposals were sent to USAID for 
approval, Solidarites Afghanistan had to resolve 
some accounting problems leftover from earlier 
proposals. Two of the projects will address 
agricultural needs by repairing irrigation systems, 
supplying a tractor, and helping to set up a 
tractor repair workshop. The third grant, 
amounting to $98,075, will distribute cash for food 
in the heavily war affected districts near Kabul 
city. 

In February, Solidarites submitted a proposal to 
RAP tor $158,793, to dean karezes in three 
districts of Wardak province. RAP suggest that 
more information was needed on its monitoring 
component before it could be sent on to USAID. 

Reconstruction Authority for Afghanistan (RAFA): 
In the first half of the quarter, RAP worked closely 
with RAFA trying to finalize a grant which USAID 
had requested RAP to make. RAFA has close ties 
with the Afghan Interim Government (AIG) and 
USAID sees them as a mechanism for increasing 
UN involvement by having the Afghan PVO 
channel WFP wheat and other food supplies into 
Afghanistan. RAFA will also focus on 
reconstruction of roads and irrigation systems. 
The $1 85,000 grant agreement was signed in early 
March. RAP will closely monitor both RAFA's 
financial activity in Pakistan and their work in 
Afghanistan. If either category fails to satisfy 
either the IPC's or the grants stipulations, the 
grant will be terminated. 

Moqor Reconstruction Committee: In January, 
RAP was approached by an Afghan engineer who 
wished to start a small agricultural project in the 
Moqor district of Ghazni and RAP decided to 
assist the project. RAP encourages all Afghan 
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NGOs to apply for aid but correspondingly will 
work closely with the project. For example, RAP 
will help the organization write financial and 
narrative reports as well as write proposals for 
other donors. RAP will also send two of its 
monitors at the beginning of the project's 
implementation to verify the existence of the 
Shura which will oversee the project, as well as 
the karezes which the project is proposing to 
clean. Monitors will also return at a later stage to 
evaluate the project's progress. The proposal, 
totaling $47,260, was approved by RAP in 
February and by USAID in March. 

Monitoring 

During this quarter, RAP continued its search in 
vain for a Head Monitor. Three additional Afghan 
monitors, however, were hired. One of them is a 
trained cameraman giving RAP the capability to 
bring back video reports of projects. 

Despite the absence of a Head Monitor, RAP's 
monitoring program was active during the last 
quarter. In mid-January two members of RAP's 
team returned from a two-month trip to monitor 
the first phases of Coordination of Humanitarian 
Assistance's (CHA) RAP-funded project in Farah. 
The monitors brought back detailed information 
on the karezes and canals that were being 
cleaned and repaired. They reported that the 
project staff supervised the project closely and 
maintained a tight control of the project funds. In 
addition to project information, the monitors 
collected information on health and educational 
facilities in the province, population estimates, the 
agricultural and livestock situation, the condition 
of transport, the availability and prices of goods 
and services, and the political and military 
situation. 

In March, two teams of monitors were sent to 
Afghanistan and one trip was delayed. One team 
was sent to Kunar to monitor CARE International's 
projects there, and the other to monitor Afrane's 
projects in Logar. 

Financial Re port 

Quarterly financial and narrative reports were 
received from the PVOs and sent to USAID. At 
the end of the quarter, 13 grants out of a total of 
35 RAP grants had been completely liquidated. 



The financial position of RAP at end of the quarter 
was as follows: 



Amount Committed 
Proposals Pending 
RAP Administration 
Unliquidated Funds 



$9,094,947 
$186,850 
$718,172 
$31 



Total RAP Budget 



$10,000, 



III 
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APPENDIX I 
TABLE 1 

REHABIUTATION PROGRAM FOR AFGHANISTAN 
Monitoring of Agricultural Commodities Distribution 
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MALIK NAME 


DATE OF 
MONITOR. 


AMOUNT OF COMMODII 


lES REC 


.EIVED (KG) 


WHEAT SEED 


UREA 


DAP 


EDIBLE WHEAT 


LAJ nANGAL 


cur rs All T 

SHE RAN I 


SADEEN KHAN 


12/25/89 


2 BAGS 


2BAGS 


o2.5 


^ DAbb+ / Kbb 


—I 


n 


w 


n 


2 BAGS 


2 BAG 


62.5 


2 BAGS+ 7 KG5 


H 


n — 






2 BAGS 


2 BAG 


TfS — C 

62.5 


2 BAGS+ 7 KGS 




SOOR KANAI 


MERZA GUL 


12/27/89 


1+1/2 BAGS 


1 BAG 


1 BG 


1+1/2 BAGS 








if 


1 BAG 


2 BAG 


■3 fCTK 

1 BG 


2 BAGS 






■■ 


II 


70 


18 


15 


80 




SKANDAR KH 


ALI GUL 


01/04/90 


2 BAGS 


4 BAG 


2 BAG 


2 BAGS 




n 




n 


2 BAGS 


4 BAG 


2 BAGS 


2 BAGS 




n 






2 BAGS 


4 BAG 


2 BAGS 


2 BAGS 


R 


OBAKHTI 


MAJI 




49 


2 BAG 


2 BAGS 

__ 


1 BAG 


ALI KHEL 


BAR KOTKAI 


NADER 


12/24/89 


1 BAG WHITE 


1.5 B 


35 


50 




n 


It 


II 


1 BAG WHITE 


1.5B 


35 


49 










1 BAG m 


1.5B 


35 

_ 


1/2 BAG 




MULLAH FAT 


ft ■ M ^ ft ft w aik ft ft ft 

HAJI SHERGUL 


12/29/89 


10.5 RED 


25 


0 


0 










7 WHITE 


25 




1 BAG 






II 


II 


3.5 WHITE 


25 




7 




ALI KHEL 


DAUD 


01/04/90 


1 BAG RED 


2BAGS 




1 BAG 


n 


n 


II 




1 BAG RED 


2 BAG 




1/Z BAG 


n 


n 


: — If- 


n 


1 BAG 


1 BAG 




1 bAb 


DANDA RATA 


DAK 


K M ft ft ft ^ ft ft ^> ■ ft 

MOHD KHEN 


01/06/90 


1 BAG 


2 BAG 




20 


a 


n 


n 




1 BAG PAK81 


1 BAG 




20 


n 


n 


II 


II 


1 BAG PAK81 


1 BG 




20 


w 


KHAROTI 


HIJI TOTI 


Ai /AO /AA 

01/08/90 


1 BAG 


2 BAG 


1/c Mb 


1/d D/\b 


■" "h- -' 


■ ■■ ■■ IT 


IT ■ 


~ll 


1 BAG 


2 BAG 


2 BAG 


1 BAG 


R 


n 


n 


II 




2 BAG 




1 BAG 


n 


KAGENA 


NIAMAT KHAN 


12/28/89 


1/2 BAG PS 


1/3 B 


1/6B 


49 


— n 


n — 


n 


n 


1/3 BAG 


25 


13.3 




— n 


Tt 


Ti— ■ 


n 




47 


23.5 
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APPENDIX I 
TABLE 1 (continued) 

REHABILITATION PROGRAM FOR AFGHANISTAN 
Monitoring of Agricultural Commodities Distribution 

DISTRICT [village |mALIK NAME IdATE OF | AMOUNT OF COMMUUiriES RECtiVtU (Ki 

1 MONITOR. . ■ ^ 

WHEAT SEED UREA DAP I EDIBLE WHEAl 



MOSA KHEL MY SAID WAZIR 01/03/90 2? 



Tm\Tiw\Tm 



HALEM KHAN 



MARGHAI 



35 BAGS RED MTA5 1.5B FBAG" 



01/02/90 p??" 



3~B^ OSES m 



1 BAG RED OS" 2BA5" 2 BAGS 



— IRAHA2AN 
KHOSHAMAND 



12/23/89 



'lalMY I TAZAGAI 01/15/90 14 l7 17 

parO khel Samar Gul W15750 1 bag red |OaG|TbaE5|2 bags 



JANI KHEL JAWARO LAL BADSHAH 02/08/90 NONE 



NOnT NONE NONE 



TT 



HUBAI 



MOT I GHUND SARDAR 



HAJI ZAHIR 1 02/09/90 1 5 WHITE 

14 RED 



25 WHITE 
35 RED 



02/10/90 53" 



45 



25 



14 



17.5 RED FBAG 25" 



175 55" 



T25~" 15 



NONE 



72 — NIM^ IPr 



NONE 



125 



TT 



54 



3BA(r 75 16KG/ JER-9b 
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APPENDIX I 
TABLE 2 



REHABIUTATION PROGRAM FOR AFGHANISTAN 
Karez Monitoring for First Round of UNHOR 



DISTRICT 


VILLAGE 


NAME OF 


TYPE OF 


LENGTH IN METERS 


EXCAVATION IN CU. METERS 






KAREZ 


KAREZ 


















ORIGINAL 


COMPLETED 


DESIGNED 


COMPLETED 


DANDA PATAR 


QEMATAI 


QEMATAI 


TUNNEL 




133 


148.75 


166.25 




NARAI WRAZI 


NARAI WRAZI* 


DO 


360 


134 


450 


167.5 




SARMAST KHEL 


CHAWALAI 


• DO 


197.4 


184 


246.75 


230 




MARI KHEL 


DADA 


DO 


234.7 


219.3 


293.38 


274.13 




TARKI KHEL 


LODI 


DO 


538.5 


609 


710.63 


761.25 




SULTAK 


SAKAI 


DO 


500 


386.3 


375 


482.88 




DAK 


DAK * 


TILED 


48.9 


23 


550 


121.67 


• 


MIR HASSAN 


MIR HASSAN 


DO 


38.5 


35 


177 


146.3 


MUSA KHEL 


STAR KALAI 


SRI WIALI * 


TUNNEL 


312 


182 


390 


227.5 




KAWA KHOLA 


KAWA * 


DO 


258.7 


125 


323.38 


156.25 




STAR KALAI 


LADOR * 


DO 


1074 


591.5 


1342.5 


739.38 




STAR KALAI 


KHAR GORI * 


DO 


799.7 


581 


1003.37 


726.25 




WRESHMINA 


SERAI 


TILED 


236 


240 


2388 


2469.6 


■ 


dUCHAI KuOT 


MAR PAROON * 


DO 


120 


51 


1580 


285.6 




SOOR LADOOR 


SAR 


DO 


95 


83.5 


1215 


938.54 


JANI KHEL 


DRANDI BALKHEL 


DRANDI 


DO 


59.2 


55 


177.6 


153.45 




ROBAT 


ROBAT 


TUNNEL 


368.8 


372.2 


461 


465.25 




KOTKAI 


KOTKAI 


DO 


315.2 


315.2 


394 


394 




KHAI KALAI 


KHAI 


DO 


215.6 


213 


269.5 


266.25 




WORGOOR 


WORGOOR * 


DO 


929.3 


398.8 


1090.38 


498.5 








6820.5 


4931.8 


13586.24 


9670.55 



* The completed volume and length figures in the table show that these kareses have not yet been completed. 

It shpuld b? stated that the monitors measured the length on the ground surface which in some cases might 
be less than the actual length. In some cases where a big stone appears or because of the danger of flood 

the diggers had to change the direction several times which results in more excavation. 
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APPENDIX I 
TABLE 2 (continued) 



DANDA PATAN 



MUSA KHEL 



JAN I KHEL 



VILLAGE 


NAME OF 


MASONAftY WORK IN M3 


ELOW IN n/s) 








IVMKLZ. 


















DESIGNED 


COMPLETED 


DATE MEAS 


URED 














2/89 


7/89 


9/89 


2/90 


Oematai 


QEMATAI 






0 


7.4 


14.1 


5.63 


NARAI WRAZI 


NARAI WRAZI 






0.39 


1.8 


1.2 


1.39 


SARMAST KHEL 


CHAWAUI 






1 




1.2 


3.83 


MARI KHEL 


DADA 






9.06 




7 


7.85 


TARKI KHEL 


LODI 






0 




19.5 


7.85 


SULTAK 


SAKAI 






0 




1.2 


0.54 


OAK 


DAK 


275 


40.25 


0 


0.4 


1.2 


0.43 


MIR HASSAN 


MIR HASSAN 


88.5 


36.4 


0 


3.9 


2.5 


3.08 


STAR KALAI 


SRI WIALI 






18.7 


3.7 


2.5 


3.83 


KAWA KHOLA 


KAWA 






17.5 


9.1 


2.5 


0 


STAR KALAI 


LADOR 






17.6 


33.5 


24.9 


6.68 


STAR KALAI 


KHAR GORI 






0.4 


22.3 


19.5 


4.67 


WRESHMINA 


SERAI 


194 


211.2 


0 


14 


8.5 


0.33 


BUCHAI KOOT 


MAR PAROON 


790 


48.96 


0.1 


13.9 


0.2 


0 


SOOR LADOOR 


SAR 


608 


104.38 


0.66 


1.4 


1.8 


1.39 


DRANDI BALKHEL 


DRANDI 


88.8 


72.6 


0 


2.4 


0.4 


3.83 


ROBAT 


ROBAT 






0 


4.3 


4.4 


9.14 


KOTKAI 


KOTKAI 






5.6 


66 


10 


5.63 


KHAI KALAI 


KHAI 






0 


4.7 


3.4 


21.6 


WORGOOR 


WORGOOR 










24.9 


10.5 






2044.3 


513.79 


54.96 


104.6 


64.0 


24.24 



** From the tabulated data it appears that the flow of these kahezes has decreased after repair 
It should be added that flow in Feb 1989, during the first survey, was measured by floating 
while during monitoring it was measured by VNotch weir which is more accurate than floating 
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APPENDIX I 
TABLES 

REHABILITATION PROGRAM FOR AFGHANISTAN 
Karez Monitoring for Second Round of UNHCR 



DISTRICT 


VILLAGE 


NAME OF 


TYPE OF 


LENGTH IN METERS EXG 


WATION IN CU. METERS 






KAREZ 


KAREZ 




















TO BE 


XDRPHTFD m 


IGNED 


COMPLETED 










CLEANED 


IN THIS 
















IN PHASE 1 


PHASE 








UANUA PA IAN 


PA IAN 


CTTKLiAfiArtf 

SARHADARI 


T57VTEJ 

BOTH 


116 


100 


166.82 


261.02 




UARl UKANb 


KHAR KHUTI 


TT 1 cn 


14 


60 


45.33 


451.5 




UAKl UKANb 


bHUNUAI 


TllUklCI 

1 UNNtL 


115.6 


121.7 


179.7 


131.25 




NAKAl WURZA 


II An AT unnvA 
NARAi WURZA 


TT 1 cn 
J ILtU 


70.8 


48.2 


165.6 


319.92 


1AIIT i^uri 

JMNl l\nLL 


UACDT l/AI A T 

NAoKl KALAl 


MACD T 
NAbRl 


TT 1 cn 
1 ILtU 


41 


46 


270.5 


139.84 




UKANUi 


7AUD A 

ZAWRA 


TT 1 cn 
1 iLbU 


78 


0 


656.45 




0 




RAGHASHI 


RAGHASHI 


BOTH 


160 


180.5 


199.36 


225.5 




DWA MANDI 


DWA MANDI 


TILED 


188.8 


189 


1240 


544.32 




RABAT 


RABAT NO. 2 


TUNNEL 


135 


135 


177.75 


94.5 


MOSA KHEL 


MANZAI 


LADORI 


BOTH 


117 


331 


156 


354.51 




MAM7AT 


1AC 
JAb 


TTi cn 

1 ILLU 


138 


34 


508 


38.08 




PARO KrltL 


NAWAKAI KHUL 


TILED 


38 


18.5 


83 


34.97 




I/UUA7A DAI 


I^UUA7A RAI 
l\nilMZ.M DML 


TILED 


126.2 


89.8 


953.56 




105 




SANDAI 


PASS ARGHAMO 


TILED 


145 


50 


441 




100 




CAUnAT 
oMNUMi 


DAC I^AI AMHAD 
rAo l\ALANUAK 


TILED 


8 


15 


10.8 


63.75 




KHALI LAN 


KHALI LAN 


TUNNEL 


104.55 


104.55 


169.83 


188.42 




I^MADI TTAT 
MinrvLl 1 Ml 


TPDI^UA7AT 
1 tKI\nMZ.Ml 


TILED 


59.7 


32 


456 .8 


60.48 




Donur Aiiui/uTi 
KKUNla AUrlKnlL 


cm TAMT 
bUL 1 ANl 


TILED 


110 


0 


818.1 




0 




UDTCUMTMA 


MATAI/ 

MAI AK 


TILED 


85.7 


31.2 


553 


126.36 


1 U 1 ML 








1851.35 


1586.45 


7251.6 


3239 


1.42 


nT^TDTPT 
Ui ^ 1 Ki C 1 


\/TI 1 ACF 


NAnL Ur 


MASONARY WORK IN M3 


FLOW IN (1/ 


s) 










I^ADP7 
IVMKtZ. 






REMARKS 










DESIGNED 


COMPLETED 


DATE MEASURED 


















MARCH 90 








nAMHA DATAM 
uhnuR rf\ 1 MN 


DATAM 
KM IAN 


CADUARAD T 

oAKHAUAKl 




61 


10.54 




*** 






UMKl UKANb 


i/UAD l/UIITT 
InMAK MIU 1 1 


23.3 


2.88 


77.6 










HADT no AMP 
UAKl UKANb 


ruiiMnA T 
bnUNUAl 






0 










NAKAl WUKZ.A 


MADAT unD7A 
NAKAl WUKZA 


8.46 


50.75 


1.61 




*** 




1AMT VUP\ 
JMNi IVnLL 


MAQDT I^AI AT 
NAoKl IvALAl 


MACDT 
NAoKl 




37.8 


12.07 










UKANUI 


7AUDA 

ZAWKA 




0 


0 




** 






RAGHASHI 


RAGHASHI 




72.8 


9.14 










DWA MANDI 


DWA MANDI 




43.71 


fil 71 










RABAT 


RABAT NO. 2 






19.46 








MOSA KHEL 


MANZAI 


LADORI 




51.12 


0.33 










MANZAI 


JAG 




16.32 






* 






PARO KHEL 


NAWAKAI KHUL 


20.34 


4.95 


0.68 




* 






KHWAZA BAL 


KHWAZA BAL 






3.08 




* 






SANDAI 


PASS ARGHAMO 


132.5 


0 


0.994 




* 






SANDAI 


PAS KALANDAR 






0.12 










KHALI LAN 


KHALI LAN 






1.86 










KHARLITAI 


TERKHAZAI 




20.48 


1.39 




* 






PRONG AUHKHIL 


SULTAN I 










** 






WRISHMINA 


MATAK 




81.12 


3.07 




* 




TOTAL 






184.6 


442.93 











* Karezes which are not completed yet 

** Work on these karezes has not been started yet. 

*** Although total length of the first phase of these karezes were not excavated but since 
more excavation has been done instead. 
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1* 

APPENDIX II 
TABLE 1 



HANGU MEDICAL PROGRAM 
Mother Child Health Statistics 



No. of Children Weighed 


27,091 


Total Attendance 


44.813 


Pregnant Women Attending 


3,228 


Nutrition Educ. for Children 


1,580 


Total Home Visits 


973 



TABLE 2 



HANGU MEDICAL PROGRAM 
Community Health Worker Program 



Camp 




No. of 


No. of CHW 


No. of 


No. of CHS 


Patients 


Population 


CHW§ 


Home Visits 


CHSs 


Home Visits 


Ref. to BHU 


Thai 1 


13,867 


60 


5,844 


2 


79 


5,559 


Thai 2 


17,244 


54 


2,937 


2 


109 


2,374 


Dalian 


16,305 


91 


3,788 


3 


139 


557 


Darsamand 


22,600 


106 


1 1 ,304 


3 


308 


4,088 


Doaba 


14,787 


61 


5,434 


2 


89 


3,299 


Naryab 


n/a 


40 


5,094 


1 


59 


940 


Kai 


15,809 


79 


6,156 


3 


224 


4,176 


Mohj. Khoja 


15,632 


91 


1 1 ,200 


3 


241 


2,881 


Kotki 1 


1 1 ,050 


34 


4,682 


1 


64 


4,037 


Kotki 2 


n/a 


32 


1,982 


1 


56 


924 


Lakhti Band 


15,331 


80 


15,150 


3 


179 


7,873 


Kata Kanra 


6,739 


35 


3,944 


1 


51 


2,089 


Shin Dand 


15,130 


11 


337 


0 


0 


220 


TOTAL 


154,738 


774 


77,852 


25 


1,598 


39,017 
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APPENDIX II 
TABLE 3 



HANGU MEDICAL PROGRAM 
Female Health Worker Program 









INO. OT 


L/niiuren 


rreg.vvornen 






Mn nf 
iNO. OT 


Rirthc 

Dinns 


D A IT K 

neTerreo 






rupuiaiion 


r nvvo 


MLl6nu6U 


Tn RMI 1 

1 o Dnu 


Tn RHI 1 

1 o Dnu 


Thai 1 


13,867 


108 


51 


209 


1 


Thai O 
1 nal c. 


1 T OA A 


"i A'y 
14/ 


TO 

to 


1 ,yo4 


oyu 


Dalian 


16,305 


195 


113 


257 


31 


Darsamand 


22,600 


76 


16 


205 


8 


Doaba 


14,787 


165 


32 


711 


89 


Naryab 


n/a 


114 


26 


217 


17 


Kai 


15,809 


12 


12 


152 


9 


Mohj. Khoja 


15,632 


35 


9 


95 


23 


Kotkl 1 


11,050 


100 


19 


141 


46 


Kotki 2 


n/a 


56 


13 


531 


11 


Lakhti Band 


15,331 


140 


58 


1,284 


174 


Kata Kanra 


6,739 


200 


71 


459 


5 


Shin Dand 


15,130 








mm 


TOTAL 


154,738 


1,348 


498 


6,195 


804 



TABLE 4 



HANGU MEDICAL PROGRAM 
Sanitation Program 



Health Education Sessions: 




Schools 


753 


BHUs 


493 


Other Locations 


533 


Water Supply: 




Surface Tanks Constructed 


10 


Surface Tanks Maintained 


7 


Springs Continued 


3 


Springs Improved 


3 


Springs Maintained 


7 


Shallow Wells Improved 


8 
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APPENDIX III 
TABLE 1 



MEN'S ENGUSH LANGUAGE PROGRAM 
Teacher Training Statistics 



Workshop 





Hours 


Teachers PTH 


In Service 


12 


33 296 


In Service 


1 


24 24 


USIS 


3.5 


38 133 


USIS 


1.5 


29 435 


In Service 


11 


10 111 


PTT 


35 


22 770 



Participant Training Hours 



Writing Worksliop 
Writing/lnservice 
Scenario Teaching Metfiod 
Reading 

Saddar/Sat Seminar 
Potential Teacher Training 



TABLE 2 



MEN'S ENGLISH LANGUAGE PROGRAM 
Enrollment Statistics 





No. of 


No. of 






Students 


II 


19 


370 


III 


16 


310 


IV 


10 


200 


Advanced 


8 


146 


Children 


2 


29 


Totals 


55 


1055 
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APPENDIX IV 
TABLE 1 



ENGLISH TRAINING DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
English Teacher Training 



Location 


Hr§ 


Participants 


PTH 


TppiQ 


Peshawar 


2 


10 


20 


Reading 


Peshawar 


2 


24 


48 


Practice Teaching 










By Points 


Peshawar 


2 


13 


26 


Listening 


Peshawar 


2 


14 


28 


Practice Teaching 










By Points 


Peshawar 


2 


11 


22 


Controlled Writing 


IRC/ELP 


3 


12 


36 


Lesson Planning 


Hangu 


2 


18 


36 


Reading 


TOTAL 


15 


102 


216 





TABLE 2 



ENGLISH TRAINING DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
Outreach Program Statistics 





Program 


Enrollment 


No. Of 


No. Of 


Teacher 


Program 


Started 


1989 


1990 


Teachers 


Obsrv. 


Training 


Afghan Colony 


9/87 


396 


210 


4 


4 


2 


Afghan Trama Center 


5/89 


48 


27 


1 


2 


8 


Altaqwa School 


2/90 




126 


10 


7 


8 


Aldawa Hospital 


2/90 




40 


2 


3 


8 


Baderber 


8/88 


98 


56 


3 


1 


12 


Bagh Banan 


8/89 




68 


3 


1 


8 


Experimental School 


2/89 


32 


82 


3 


0 


8 


IMC 


8/89 


38 










Kharasan Camp 


10/88 


173 






1 




MIskeen Camp 


2/90 




50 


1 


0 


Mujahid Press Agency 


9/89 


46 


50 


1 


1 


0 


Nasir Bagh 


9/87 


414 


380 


8 


5 


50 


Shamshatoo 


12/88 


200 


79 


3 


2 


4 


Swiss Aid 


2/90 




65 


2 


1 


0 


Sadder Qulbart< 


2/90 




245 


6 


4 


12 


Sadder Extension 


2/90 




580 


21 


10 


0 


TOTAL 




1445 


2058 


68 


44 


122 
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APPENDIX IV 
TABLE 3 



ENGLISH TRAINING DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

Teacher Training Schedule for Inter-Party and CJommissionerate Schools 



Total Class Hours = 60 


Week One: 




Day 1: 




Registration 


Day 2: 




Orientation/Setting Objectives 


Day 3: 




Lesson Planning 


Day 4: 




Vocabulary 


Day 5: 




Short Dialogues 


Week Two: 




Day 6: 




Review and Practice Teaching 


Day 7: 




Presenting Structures 


Day 8: 




Drills 


Day 9: 




Dnils 


Day 10: 


Review and Practice Teaching 


Week Three: 




Day 11 




Pronounciation 


Day 12 




Reading 


Day 13 


i: 


Writing 


Day 14 




Listening 


Day 15 




Review and Practice Teaching 


Week Four: 




Day 16 




Review - Lesson Planning and Drills 


Day 17 




Public Holiday 


Day 18 


• 


Lesson Presentations 


Day 19 


I: 


Lesson Presentations 
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APPENDIX V 
TABLE 1 

JOURNALISM PROGRAM 
Enrollment and Staff Statistics 





No. Students 

Ml iviicjierrn 


No. Students No. Students 
At Final Passing 


n?p^ting 


MEN 

Level 1 
Level 2 
Level 4 


14 
17 
5 


13 
13 
April 


13 
12 


1 


WOMEN 
Level 1 


17 


April 






TOTAL 


53 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


Teachers 
Ex-pat 

Afghan 


Full-Time 
1 (nianager) 
1 (volunteer) 




Part-time 

1 (volunteer) 
1 male 
1 female 
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APPENDIX V 

TABLE 2 5 % 

JOURNALISM PROGRAM 
Student Produced ProfMe Sheet 

Mr Faiz Is a high school student m Pesha^ '^JJ ^ ^^^ent at 

He IS studying joun^ifem at the English Kmm9^M^^^ 
Public Administration. j^, j^^^yp^^ He hopes. 

In the future he plans to be a good dQf^^^J^'f^S iHiii\>>ili 
Inshalluh, that his country will get ifs freedSm from it 8 ensirA^wuumum. 
be a pure Islamic government in A^nislan. 




^y Abdul Hal mi^. f^^, 



;>! OS .lib* 



^^^^ I 




Mr Farhad Amin. 18. was born In Kabul ^^^^^^^^^ 
frbrti Afghanistan to Pakistan in 1979. Now he hves .n Arbab roaa^^e^ 

He passed tenth grade In Peshawar city in 19^. "® ^ 
advanced class of the English Language P;°9X J mIdKnege 
Level one journalism and is also saidy.ng^^>^^^^^ , 
Amin wants to be a doctor and hopes to save sick people or ni5 WW y 

Afghanistan has been destroyed. listening to the worid n«wi^ 

In his leisure time he enjoys reading story books ana iisiening lu 

He hopes to serve his country well. 



by Mohd Aslam 



He came to 




Nasmllah Izat Is a 21 year old from ''''f)'';^'^^^^ 

^?^ra':iJdi^ra:°:i.rc:u»ud«^ 

counxr^. . „ „^„^„Kaii^ te<«ball He hales smoking! 

In his free time he enjoys playing volleyball fflw tooroan. ™ •» ^ 

by Abdul Aziz 




GUI Wize 23 who was born in 1967, In Khogi«n Ningartiar Irnmlgrated to 
Pakt.Tn'Sven yl^rs ago. 'No* J» "^^f,;" '<!^,^X', "SsS and attended 

and tell the world of Russia's crimes. He hopes Afghanistan wm nave a y 
by Mir Wals 
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APPENDIX V 
TABLE 2 (continued) 




Mr Abdul Aziz Is 26 and comes from Muhmmandara, NIngahar. He came to 
Pakistan in 1982. Now lie lives with his family in Kaclia Garl camp, Pesiiawar. 

Aziz garduated from Imal Khan high school and also from SAD medical course. 
Recently he graduated from IRC English Language Program course. Now he is 
studying journalism, computers and public administration. He woilcs as a translator 
from Poshto to English and English to Poshto. 

m the future he ^ t<^,.a^p^^w*er^ He wants an Islamic democracy in 

his own coutnry. ' 
by Nasrullah Izat. 




Mr Tarquin Hall, 20. is from London, Englan. Hli tiwi^ie language is Enptei^ 
he can spealc good French. His martial sWut is ilnc^e. 

M studies at Bristol University until 1 988. He came to Peshawar in November 
1989 and teaches journalism at the English Language Program in Peshawar. 

He has visited several coup{{gyjf^hj^^France, Italy. Germany. Spam, America, 
Pal<istan, and Afghanistan. . ^ .. u 

His hobbies are to play tennis, take photographs, read books and walk He asKea 
all joumallsl students to wort( hard and hopes that Afgtenlstan wiH be free for the 
refugees to return. , -iA 

by Habib. \J ... ..^ .. . " 

1 1^..- , - -. 





Abdul Hai, son of Akhter Muhammad is 20 years old. He is from Qaae^' 
Kunduz province and now he lives in Tahkal. Peshawar. HeleftAfghanistanlnlse^ 

He is a journalism student in the English Language Program and studies in ttie 
International Rescue Committee's experimental school In the 9th grade. He \^Mm 
a graduate from Advanced English at ELP. He has somftwerlence »n typing and 
follows the computer in Public Administration. 

His future plan is to be a doctor and serve his courUry.^ He says his country win 
e§taJWish and Islamic gqvernment 

by Falz Ahad. 



Mohd Aslam, 21 . comes from Karam. Paktia province. He iflit Afghanlslan in 1984 
and now lives wUh his family In iCababyan. Peshawar. 

Mohd Aslam Is a 12th grade graduate .from Habibia college, Kabul. Now he is a 
student of journalism level qnftand alS9^ ^«^ji;«J|ag^ student of the English 
Language Program. ^ 

In the future he wants to be a great commander of the army In his country. Me 
hopes to build an army so that it can face any power in the world. He thinks that 
the Mujahkleen are on the gateway of victory and thaii^iil^ioon be an Islarnlc 
government in Afghanistan. ; - , , . 

in hl*«Jm*«|>«i|j8i#W '^msm<^ 9^ knowledge. 

by Farhad Amin. 
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APPENDIX V 
TABLE 2 (continued) 




Dr Said Habib is 33 and comes from Sorkhood, Ningrahar. He left Afghanistan 
in 1982 and now lives with his wife and four children in camp number one, Badabar, 

Dr Habib graduated from Ningrahar Medical college in 1982. He worked for the 
United Medical Center of Afhgan Mujahid Doctors. Now he works for the, 
International Committee for the Red Cross in Peshawar. i 

He is currently studying advanced level English and level one journalism. He 
hopes to continue his work as a doctor but, aims to tell the world about the crimes 
that have been made in Afghanifllan. (Usi^usssS bey68 yd 

In histe itaiMt Habib enjoys naad^ and listening to the Amfrican and Britisti 
radio. 

He sees a dark time ahead for his country, but hopes that an Islamic government 
wllf*# esiattlshed. rnoi^ 1 joo bne e r?» A 

by Tarquin Hall. ' ^ D>ist*ornc 



«... o4<^ n? '(•-,-<• 





Mr k^vMmm ynwi fit) I iH i I iwwilj iwlii iHnt laH iMIuii let. Ningrahar. He iefl^^ 
Afghanistan in 1984 and now lives with Mt pMMin Hyatabad, Peshawar. 

Mr Azizullah graduated from M-Hotak secondary school in 1982. He is studying 
journalism and English an the International Rescue Committee's English Language 
Program. 

In his fret time he plays footbaii. He thinlcs that Afghanistan wH befree and whenp 
Najib's ^mmmmNL is remowed hewW go baek to A igha n te t an. 



by Lutfulla. 



Mr Sakl Ezatullah, 21, is frorTi4teinprawinee<^AIgtani8tan. Now he lives with 
his family in Hayatabad, Peshawar. 

Ezatullah graduated from Said Jamaluddin high school in Peshawar. He is a level 
one student in the Journalism course at the International Rescue Committee. 

Ezatullah can speak Poehto, Dari, English, and Urdu. He is a good photographer. 
He likes to road (^Rerent books in his leisure time. He wants to be a journalist in 
the future. 



by Sunan. 
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APPENDIX V 
TABLE 2 (continued) 




Ahmad Sunan is 18 and comes from Mazar -e- Sharif. He left Afghanistan in 1987 
and now lives with his family in Pawal<a, Peshawar. ^. ^ ^ ^ 

Sunan graduated from the eleventti class in Kabul m 1987. He studied advanced 
'crtotevrt English and level one journalism. He is going to be a journalist to keep peoge 
of the world aware of things going in his country. He can operate computers. Me 
reads different books in his free time. 
He would like to see Afghanistan free and with an Islamic govemmem. 

by Sayed EzatoHah. ;if w^HgtAr - bteM. rM^ed^v^^ 



^1 
< « 

* 




Lutfullah Aulfat is 1 9 and comes from Logar. He left Afghanistan In 1982 and mm 

lives wnh Ills famlty In Faqlr Abad. Peshawar. ^ ^ ^ ■ d oho.v.r hp 

AiM oomdeled a Mechanics course in Pak-German T-T-P in Peshawar. Me 
knovtfs five languages Poshto, Dari, English, Arabic and Urdu. He is a Pashto story 
writer too. He is currently studying journalism at ELP and at the l^ujahid niedical 
college. He hopes to be a good journalist. He plays volleybaH in his fr®«J"?®v 

He sees a dark time Jof tt«>«Quntry If htep*»tB«a*»mem Isnt renroved from 



iltw ?fevM won bris M^' ni 



by.AzizuUai^ 



Mr Mir Waiz is one of the Afghan refugee International Rescue Committee 
Journalism level one students. He is 37 years old and he immigrated in 1981 from 
Ghazni Province, Afghanistan after the Communist regime came tpP^®"^^ . 

Mr Waiz is a party member and has contact wUh PIr S. Ahmad QWaiani 
Organization. He lives In Peshawar in Kababean vltoge 

«4>^MMte4»te«ieumalist in the future. Mr. Waiz's hobbies are growing blue 
coular rose flowers and he likes table tennis and running. He usually listens to 
diffreent radio news in English, Pushto. and Persian. 

by Qui Waiz Ghun/\/al. r 
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APPENDIX VI 
TABLE 1 



LYCEE MALALAI 
Enrollment Statistics 



Y^r 


No. of Classes 


Enrollment 


12 


1 


27 


11 


1 


42 


10 


2 


43 


9 


2 


54 


8 


1 


30 


7 


1 


21 


Pre-school 


2 


40 


TOTAL 


10 


257 



APPENDIX Vli 
TABLE 1 

WOMEN'S ENGLISH LANGUAGE PROGRAM 
Enrollment Statistics: Second Semester 1989-90 



No. of No. of No. of 

Uevgl Classes Students Teachers Pass/Fail 

Beg 5 124 5 110/13 

I 2 63 3 49/14 

•I 2 43 2 40/3 

III 2 27 1 17/10 

IV 2 25 1 21/4 

V 1 6 15/1 



TOTALS 14 242 13 242/45 
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APPENDIX VII 
TABLE 2 



WOMEN'S ENGLISH LANGUAGE PROGRAM 
Enrollment Statistics: First Semester 1990 





No. of 


No. of 


No. of 


Level 


Classes 


Stu«lQnt§ 


Teachers 


Beg 


9 


232 


8 


1 


7 


173 


6 


II 


3 


80 


3 


III 


3 


59 


2 


IV 


2 


26 


1 


V 


1 


16 


1 


TOTALS 


25 


586 


21 



APPENDIX VIII 
TABLE 1 



WOMEN'S HEALTH EDUCATOR TRAINERS PROGRAM 
Subjects Tested in the 1 st Quarter 



TEST NO. 
1. 


TOPICS COVERED 

Anatomy 

Physiology 


AVERAGE SCORE 
78% 


2. 


Changes during pregnancy 84% 
Labor and delivery 
Breast feeding 
Nutrition 

Normal growth and development 


3. 


Germ theory 
Infectious diseases 
Means of transmission of 
diseases and germs 


84% 


4. 


Vitamin deficiencies 82% 
Infectious and common diseases 
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APPENDIX IX 
TABLE 1 

THE WOMEN'S PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION PROGRAM 
Public Administration Topics 

Typing and Computer 

Keyboard Control, Typewriter Functions, Speed and Accuracy Drills, Margin Setting, Formatting a 
Business Letter. WordPerfect 5.0 Wordprocessing including: Opening, Creating, Editing. Saving, 
Deleting and Printing a File, Underlining and Bold Print, Blocking and Moving Text, Searching and 
Replacing, Headers and Footers, Macros. 

Public Administration 

Office Practice: Communication, Setting Priorities, Diary Keeping, Delegation, Record Keeping, 
Designing Forms, Telephone Calls, Mail, Filing Systems, Discussions and Meetings; Office 
Management: Direction, Organization, Control, Planning, Policy, Budgeting, Report Writing; Job 
Seeking, Resumes and Interviews, Public Administration in Islam. 

Administrative English 

Office Vocabulary: Bookkeeping, Personnel, Office Equipment and Supplies; Writing with Business 
English: Business Letters and Memos, Basic Essays, Using and Outline; Situational English: Public 
Speaking, Making Polite Requests, Giving and Opinion, Agreeing and Disagreeing, Introducing and 
Meeting People, Making Telephone Calls, Requesting Information, Answering the Telephone and 
Taking Telephone Messages. 

Bookkeeping 

Adding Machines, Basic Functions: Averages, Percentages, Using Memory Functions; Introduction 
to Payroll; Banking Functions: Check Writing, Bank Books, Recording Deposits, Bank Receipt and 
Payment Vouchers; Keeping Records: Cash Receipt and Disbursement Vouchers; Ledger Books, 
Cash Books, Petty Cash Accounting, Credit Slips. Using Codes, Introduction to IRC Accounting 
Procedures, Introduction to Record Keeping for Small Businesses 

TABLE 2 

WOMEN'S PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION PROGRAM 
Typing and Computer Course Topics 

Typing 

Touch Control of Keyboard. Typewriter Functions, Speed and Accuracy Drills, Margin Setting, 
Formatting a Business Letter. 

Computer 

WordPerfect 5.0 Word Processing including: Opening, Creating, Editing, Saving, Deleting and 
Printing a File, Underlining and Bold Print, Blocking and Moving Text, Searching and Replacing, 
Headers and Footers, Macros. 

Lotus 1-2-3 Spreadsheet Functions: Creating, Saving. Editing, and Deleting a File, Inputting Data, 
Creating Mathematical Functions, Using Cell References, Creating and Printing a Graph. 

Multi-Language System (Dari Word Processing): Saving. Editing. Printing. Blocking. Copying, 
Deleting 
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APPENDIX X 
TABLE 1 



MOTHER-CHILD CENTER PROGRAM 
Mother-Child Centers in Kahi and Shin Dand 



Average No. of Children 
Attending Per Day 


Classes 
Per D3y 


Other Activities 
Provided 


MCC Kahi (Hangu) 50 (60% girls) 
MCC Shin Dand (Kohat) 25* 


4 
4 


8 
8 


*The attendance figure was for the opening day only, March 27, 


1990 





TABLE 2 

MOTHER-CHILD CENTER PROGRAM 

Early Childhood Education Training Project (Peshawar) 



Classes for Afghan Women 

Classes Test Score 

Students Per Day Averag e Passed Failed 

12 3 85% 12 0 

Prescfxx)! 

Activities 
Students Per Day 
24 8 



In-Service Training for Program Staff 

Hours Participants PTH* Lpoatipn 
22 4 88 Peshawar 



3 
8 



3 
2 



16 



Kahi 



Shin Dand 



Topics 

Curriculum Development 
Mine Awareness 
Proposal Writing 
Program Administration 
Dental Hygiene 
Teaching Techniques 



33 



113 



* PTH = Participant Training Hours 
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APPENDIX XI 
TABLE 1 



CONSTRUCTION SUPERVISOR PROGRAM 
Students Admitted to the 9-Month Program 



No. 


Province 


District 


No. of students 

V 


1 


Kabul 


Center 


1 






Paghman 


2 






Shakardara 


3 






Char Asyab 


1 






Bagrami 


1 






Dehsabz 


1 






Chardehi 


1 


2 


Wardag 


Chak 


2 






Sayedabad 


5 


3 


Ghazni 


Center 


2 






Qarabagh 


1 


4 


Helmand 


Baghran 


1 


5 


Herat 


Gozara 


1 


6 


Logar 


Center 


2 






Mohammad Agha 


1 






Pole Alam 


1 


7 


Parwan 


Center 


1 






Pan jsher 


3 






Ghorband 


2 






Bagram 


1 


o 
O 




Jabal Seraj 


1 


Kapisa 


Kohistan 


1 






Tagab 


1 


o 

y 


Bamyan 


Pan jaw 


1 


10 


Baghlan 


Andarab 


1 


11 




Khost/Freng 


2 


Kunduz 


Center 


2 






Emam Saheb 


1 


12 


Badakshan 


Center 


1 






Keshem 


1 


13 


Juz jan 


Sang-Charak 


1 


1 A 

14 


Nmgarhar 


Center 


2 






Khugyani 


1 






Sorkhroad 


2 






Sultanpur 


1 






Ghani Khel 


1 


15 


Laghman 


Alisheng 


1 






Center 


1 


16 




Qarghayi 


1 


Kunar 


Asmar 


1 






Darepech 


2 






Ningalam 


1 








TOTAL 6 0 
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APPENDIX XI 
TABLE 2 



CONSTRUCTION SUPERVISOR PROGRAM 
Students Admitted to the 18-Month Program 



No. 


Province 


District 


No. of students 


1 


Kabul 


Center 
Paghman 
Dehsabz 
Chardehi 


\ 


2 


Wardag 


Jaghatu 
Sayed Abad 




3 


Ghazni 


Center 

Mr^ 1 "i si" rin 




4 


Uruzgan 


Shahristan 




5 


Herat 


Center 




6 


Parwan 


Bagram 
Center 




7 


Balkh 


Nahre Shahi 




8 


Kunduz 


Khan Abad 
Dashte Archi 




9 


Badakshan 


Kishem 
Ragh 




10 


Loghar 


Mohd Agha 




11 


Ningarhar 


Khewa 
Khugyani 
Kuz Kunar 
Center 




12 


Laghman 


Center 
Qarghai 




13 


Kunar 


Center 
Asmar 


TOTAL 30 
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APPENDIX XII 
TABLE 1 

TEACHER TRAINING AND TEXTBOOK PROGRAM 
Schools Observed by TTT's Mobile Unit 



Name of School 


Party/ 
Agency 


Location 


No. of 
Visits ^ 


Nasir Bagh 
Secondarv School 


Commissionerate 


Nasir Bagh 


1 


Bajaur 

Secondary School 


Commi s ionera t e 


Bajaur 


1 


Miranshah 
Secondary School 


Commiss ionerate 


Ml fanshah 


1 

X 


Sawabi 

Secondary School 




ij CL W CI yj A. 


1 


Haripur 

Secondary School 




ncij. xj^Lix 


1 

X 


Hazrat Osman Lycee 


Harakat 


HariDur 


1 


Bajaur Abu Hani fa 
Numan Lycee 


Jabah-e~Mili 


Bajaur 


1 


Sad Beni Wegas 
Lycee 


Jamiat 


Sawabi 


1 


Alfatah Lycee 


Hezb 


Miranshah 


1 
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APPENDIX XII 
TABLE 2 



TEACHER TRAINING AND TEXTBOOK PROGRAM 
Textbooks Printed: 1st Quarter 1990 



SUBJECT 


AMOUNT 


GRADE 


Biology (Dari) 


3,000 


nine 


Biology (Dari) 


3,000 


seven 


Chemistry (Pushto) 


3,000 


seven 


Chemistry ( Pushto ) 


3,000 


seven 


Geometrv fDarl^ 


3.000 


twelve 


Math (Pushto) 


3,000 


nine 


Physics (Dari) 


3,000 


nine 


Physics (Pushto) 


3,000 


seven 


TOTAL 


24,000 
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APPENDIX XII 
TABLE 3 



TEACHER TRAINING AND TEXTBOOK PROGRAM 
Textbooks Prepared Through March 1 990 



Grade 
Subject 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Biology* 


p* 
D* 

\ 


P* 


p* 


p* 


Pxx 
n* 

u 


Pxx 

u 


Chemistry 


p* 


p* 


p* 


P* 


p* 

IJXX 


p* 

JJXX 


Geometry 


p* 
D* 


p* 
D+ 


Pxx 
D* 


D* 


D* 


D* 


Math 


p* 
D* 


p* 
Dxx 


p* 
Dxx 


Pxx 
D* 


D* 


D* 


Physics 


p* 
D* 


P-I-+ 
D* 


Pxx 
D* 


Pxx 
D* 


D* 


Pxx 
D* 


Trigonometry 


trigonometry is taught only 
in 11th and 12th grade 


Dx 




Laboratory 


** 


** 


** 









* 

+ 



Printed 

Under Printing 
Under Calligraphy 
Under Review 



X 

XX 

D 
P 



Under Writing 
Under Translation 
Dari Language 
Pushto Language 



•There is a geology book instead of biology for the 10th Grade. 
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APPENDIX XII 
TABLE 4 

TEACHER TRAINING AND TEXTBOOK PROGRAM 
Summary of Textbooks Supplied to Refugee Schools 



PARTY IstCtt 

laSQ 

Pakistan 

Hezb-lslame 11,405 

Ettehad Islami 3,585 

Jamiat Islami 1 ,704 

Harakat Inqilab Islami 439 

National Islamic Front 2,304 

Ettehad Islami (Qazi Admin) 350 
Experimental School, TTT, Tl 

andELP(IRC) 5,068 

Education Center for Afghanistan 140 

Commissionerate, Punjab 150 

IndivkJual 777 

SUBTOTAL 25.922 

Afghanistan 

Hezb-lslami 2,240 

Swedish Committee 4,354* 

Afghan Interim Government (AIG) 478 

SUBTOTAL 7.072 

TOTAL 32,994 



* On Payment 



TABLE 5 



TEACHER TRAINING AND TEXTBOOK PROGRAM 
School Surveys Done 



Type of 

Party 

Ettehad 
NIFA 

Jamiat-e-lslami 



Hezb-e-lslami 



Commissionerate 



No. of 
School 

Middle School 
Middle School 
Lycee 

Middle School 

Primary 

Lycees 

Middle Schools 
Secondary School 



No. of 
Schools 

3 
2 
1 
3 
1 
3 
7 
1 



Students: 

1 st-6th 7th-12th 



652 
336 
303 
418 
225 
1090 
1380 
30 



134 
44 
52 
88 

535 
255 
138 
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APPENDIX XIII 
TABLE 1 



HANGU EDUCATION PROGRAM 
1st Quarter Statistics for 1990 



1st Quarter 1990 im. 

AFGHAN SCHOOLS 

No. of schools assisted 4 205 

No. of boys assisted 1 ,334 31 ,373 

No. of girls assisted 0 1 44 

No. of total students assisted 1,334 31,517 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS/CLASSES 

No. of boys schools 1 1 

No. of girls schools 0 1 

No. of boys and girls classes 48 49 

No. of boys assisted 1 ,590 1 ,51 2 

No. of girls assisted 560 510 

No. of total students assisted 2,198 2,022 

ADULT LITERACY CLASSES 

No. of classes 9 34 

No. of students assisted (all men) 1 87 715 

TEACHER TRAINING 

No. of seminars held 1 1 6 

No. of courses held 0 1 

No. of teachers trained 5 384 

No. of females trained 5 23 

No. of training man hours 70 18,712 

TOTAL NO. OF STUDENTS/YOUTH ASSISTED 

No. of males assisted 2,901 34,140 

No. of females assisted 561 535 

TOTAL NO. OF SCHOOL VISITATIONS MADE 368 953 
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APPENDIX XIV 
TABLE 1 

THE HEALTH EDUCATION RESOURCE CENTER 
Materials Distributed and Sold 

Various health education materials were distritxited free of charge to health workers of the Afghan political 
parties as well as to the Afghan Interim Government (AIG) in the first quarter 

Harakat-i-lnqilab Islami Afghanistan 
Hazb-i-lslami Afghanistan 
Itehad-i-lslami Afghanistan 
Mahaz-i-Milli Islami Afghanistan 
Jamiat-i-lslami Afghanistan 
Jabhai-Milli-Nijat Afghanistan 

Shaheed Dr. Abdul Manan (Nasrat) -Hospital of Afghan Refugees 
Ministry of Education of AIG 
Ministry of Culture of AIG 
Ministry of Health of AIG 
Ministry of Interior of AIG 

The following voluntary agencies purchased materials or received them free of charge in tfie first quarter. 

ACBAR Resource Information Center 
Afghan Aid Association 

Afghan Health and Social Assistance Organization 

Afghan OB/GYN Hospital 

Aid Medical International 

Allama Iqbal Open University 

Austrian Relief Committee 

Balochistan Development Resource Center/Quetta 

Catholic Health Mission students 

Catholic Relief Services 

Caritas Health Committee/Faisalabad 

German Afghanistan Committee 

Health Department (NWFP) 

International Medical Corps 

IRC - Hangu, Main Office, MCC 

Islamic Relief Agency 

Islamic Welfare Society (Paktia, Afghanistan) 
Internal Islamic Relief Organization 
Japanese Delegation 

Leprosy Control and Related Development Projects (Quetta) 

League of the Red Cross and Red Crescent Societies 

Lijnatal Dawat Islamia 

Management Sciences for Health 

Medicins Sans Frontieres (France) 

Medicins Sans Frontieres (Belgium) 

Medical Training for Afghans 

PRI-TECH 

Rosary Hospital (Gujarat) 

Ryerson International Development Center (Toronto, Canada) 

Save the Children (UK) 

Sarhad Society for the Disabled 

Training and Vocational Center for Afghan Women 

United Nations Office of the Coordinator for Afghanistan 

UNHCR Training Unit (Rada Barrien) 
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APPENDIX XV 
TABLE 1 



THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION PROGRAM 
Intensive Courses 
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APPENDIX XV 
TABLE 2 



THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION PROGRAM 
Semester Courses 



mJUtloti iMAMc: 


TnXAl 
1 \J 1 ML 




FAIL 


Administrative Writing 


16 


12 


4 


Administration & Management-1 


15 


■i -i 
' 1 


A 


Administration a Management-2 


lU 


U 


1 u 


Basic Bool<keeping 


9 


8 


1 


Public Administration 


8 


8 


0 


Computer (six weel<s) 








WordPerfect 


31 


27 


4 


Lotus(123) 


26 


26 


0 


Typing (six weel<s) 






11 


Level 1 


66 


55 


Level 2 


33 


28 


5 


Level 3 


67 


54 


13 


**TOTAL** 


281 







Note : The total number of students does not indicate the number of students in the program as one student may 
take more than one class. 
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APPENDIX XVI 
TABLE 1 



RURAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 
Grants: June 1988 - March 1990 



GRANT 


IMPLEMENTING 


GRANT 




NUMBER 


AGENCY 


AMOUNT 


PROVINCE 


1-A 


Afrane 


$357,998 


Herat 


l-B 


Afrane 


282,148 


Badakshan 


2 


Afrane 


49,985 


Badakshan 


3 


Save the Children 


33,050 


Zabul 


4 


Mercy Corps 


49,990 


Kandahar 


5 


Mercy Corps 


200,000 


Kandahar, 








Zabul 


6 


Afghanaid 


800,000 


Kapisa 


7-A 


Solidarites 


160,000 


Herat 


7-B 


Solidarites 


160,000 


Kandahar 


7-C 


Solidarites 


160,000 


Kabul 


7-0 


Solidarites 


160,000 


Wardak 


7-E 


Solidarites 


160,000 


Kapisa, Takhar 


8 


Afghanaid 


229,980 


Badakshan 


9 


Afghanaid 


49,990 


Panvan, 








Bag h Ian 


in 


oavc iric L/niiuren 




Klirtoorhor 

iNingoir ricii , 








Ghazni 


1 1 

1 i 


Qax/o tho r^hilHrAH 

Ocivc iiic oniiurcn 


1or ,U ID 


iNiiiyaiiioii , 








Baghlan, Ghazni 


12 


Save the Children 


297,633 


Zabul 


13 


Save the Children 


373,438 


Zabul 


14 


Mercy Fund 


116,250 


Ningarhar 


15 


Afghanaid 


41,550 


Badakshan 


16 


Afrane 


299,800 


Kandahar 


17 


Mercy Fund 


111,468 


Ningarhar 


18 


Mercy Fund 


277,605 


Ningarhar 


19 


Afghanaid 


290,901 


Kunduz, Takhar 


20 


Xfghanaid 


304,061 


Badakshan 


21 


\fghanaid 


334,200 


Kapisa 


22 


Afghanair 


144,338 


Kunduz 


23 


Care Int. 


1 ,044,91 1 


Kunar 


24 


Afrane 


166,998 


Logar 


25 


Afrane 


89,776 


Badakshan 


26 


Afrane 


143,827 


Herat 


27 


Coord, of Humanit. 


263,136 


Farah 




Assistance (CHA) 






28 


Mercy Fund 


125,954 


Ningarhar 


29 


Solidarites 


98,075 


Kabul 


30 


Solidarites 


91,153 


Kandahar 


31 


Solidarites 


101,158 


Kabul 


32 


Mercy Fund 


470,000 


Ningarhar 


33 


RAFA 


185.000 


Peshawar 


34 


Mokor Reconst. 


47,260 


Ghazni 




Committee 






35 


Afrane 


30,000 


Badakshan 


TOTAL AMOUNT OF GRANTS: 


$9,094,947 





TYPE OF 
ASSISTANCE 

Wheat and food supplies, irrigation work 
Seeds, fertilizer, live-stock, irrigation work 
Emergency assistance to drought victims 
Seeds, Ag. assistance, Irrigation work 
Emergency relief supplies 
Wheat and food supplies, irrigation work 

Wheat and food supplies, Irrigation work 
Cash for food, road repair, irrigation work 
Emergency cash for food, irrigation work 
Emergency cash for food 
Emergency cash for food 
Emergency cash for food, irrigation work 
Wheat and food supplies 
Emergency food & blankets along 
Salang Highway 

Wheat seed, fertilizer, agricultural tools 

Women's income generating projects 

Irrigation work, agricultural assistance 
Rural works project to repair roads 
Emergency relief supplies 
Emergency food supplies 
Cash for food, cash for work, irrigation work 
Emergency relief supplies 
Rehab. Ghaziabad State Farms 2 & 4 
Seeds, fertilizer, live-stock, irrigation work 
Seeds, fertilizer, live-stock, irrigation work 
Seeds, fertilizer, live-stock, irrigation work 
Seeds, fertilizer, live-stock, irrigation work 
Agricultural supplies, cash for food, cash to 
repair houses, roads, irrigation systems 
Improved wheat seed, tractors, workshop, 
irrigation work 

Improved wheat seed, irrigation work 
Improved wheat seed, tractors, irrigation work 
Cash for work to repair irrigation systems 
and roads 

Emergency relief supplies 
Cash for food 

Tractors, irrigation work, rebuild water mill 
Irrigation work 

Rehab. Ghaziabad State Farms 2 & 4 
Administrative support 
Irrigation work 

Emergency cash for food 
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APPENDIX- 
TABLE 2 

RURAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 
Grants by Province 
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